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FOREWORD 


Dear Oliver, 

I have followed your advice and written this 
book, Tou may not be aware that you hcroe ever 
given me suchadvice^ but that does not matter; 
the responsibility is yours. I dare not bore you 
with ^ preface^ so 1 am writing this to assure you 
that all the most unlikely things in the book at^ 
true; Thomas hurting did brave fhfcaftain olt 
his own quarter-deck^ and that queer boat-load 
of ten pirates actually was piloted filong the 
Barbary coa^t by a Quaker seaman with a crew 
of two men and a boy. And Thomas hurting* s 
(fdventureswith the press gang occurred just as 
they are set down here. It is not only in books 
but in r^al life that the unlikely things happen. < 
Remember that when next you ask hfw to make 
fireworks. 

Your sincere friend ^ 

Charges Vipont. 
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CHAPTER I 

I leave Home 

I N the Gouth-west of England, near the little 
seaport of Belmouth, lies a fishing village called 
Paget Point. A rocky headland juts Suf wickedly 
into the sea, and behind it cluster the fishermen’s 
cottages, crowding up along the steep path which 
leads down to the old grey harbour. Farther along 
are brief stretches of fine, white sand, and tumbled 
rack$ and caVes, and all along the coast tower 
massive cliffs which look unscalable, but where, 
nevefthelsss, a venturesome bo)^with naked feet 
may clamber like a goat in search of sea-§^lls’ eggs. 
I know, for I, Richard Croly, lived therff myself as 
a boy, in the old Commonwealth days, and I u’Sed 
to be sent to look for ^he eggs by ftiy Uncle 
Matthew, whft had a passion *for such fishy deli- 
cacies. 

I hated my uncie. Gipd forgive me, hdw I hated 
him I As J first remember |iim, he< was*a ern. 
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eldferljr marfwith grey hair and beard, cold 'grey 
eyes, and an unconquerable dislike for small boys. 
All mnocent games and amusements were most 
puritanically frowned on, and*I was for ever being 
hauled to the Presbyterian meeting-house to listen 
to long prayers and sermons, on pain of a thrashing 
if I fidgeted. To be sure, I was a troublesome 
young rascal. I would sing loudly about the 
house, because I knew my uncle disliked it, and 
the more he thrashed me for it, the louder I sang. 
My education, for the most part, he left in my 
mother’s ^g^n tie hands; she taught me to read the 
Bible and to write and cipher, and all that I learned 
from her I learned willingly and well. But I soon 
found that there were other things to read besides 
the Bible, and many a time would be caught by my 
uncle and well whipped for reading some old book 
of poetry or adventure, or even stage plays, bor- 
rowed from youpg Harry Greenwood, the forriier 
vicar’s madcap son. "Not that Uncle Matthew did 
not do hiis duty by me in other ways. He taught 
me to speak the*^ truth, to fear God (though not to 
love Him), and to know the ways of wind and tide 
and weather.^ Under hi^ stern tutelage I learned to 
know oye* erkd ot a boat from another,^ and to 
handle a rbpe^ though in the course of*it I often 
knew the feeling of a ropt on'my shoulders only 
too^weJj. Many a time I shivered all -night long 
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on the deck of his fishing smack* and Viihed 
myself well out of it, and yet I stijji have reason to 
be grateful that I was hardened to the sea at an age 
when many boys af& scarce breeched. 

My mother had one fff the sweetest faces on 
God’s ^arth. She was thirty-five years younger 
than her step-brother, a slip of a woman with soft 
brown curls an(j,mild blue eyes. Though she stood 
greatly in awe of him, there was a deep bond of 
afFecti'>n between them, for aH they seemed to 
belong* to two different worlds. He was a Paget ^ 
Point man through and through. Mv grand/ather 
had been one of the fishermen there, like his 
fathers before him, but had lost his right arm in 
the great sea fight against the Spanish TVrmada, 
through leaping forward to save the life of a young 
gentleman when the foremast came crashing down. 
CJld*Lord Fayne, the young gentleman’s father, 
had set him up afterwards as^an innkeeper at 
Fayne, so that Uncle Matthew’s bojj^hood was 
spent inland, far away from all tljose thifigs which 
were the very stuff of his life. When he was in an 
expansive mood, he would tell me how he had run 
away ffom ho^e in his tfarly teens, ^ndf found his 
way bick to his birthpbee an^ the^sea* , 

I knew ^tery little of my father. JJntle Matthew 
never spoke of ^im Vithout cursing him, my 
mother never without tea^9 in her eyesf TSieirs 
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had>b^en a'rsecret match, for in the eyes or the 
world it was ill assorted. My father, Lord Croly, of 
Croly Chase in Buckinghamshire, was a cousin of 
Lord Payne’s, and had been. Brought to his house 
by slow and painful stages after Marston Moor, 
in which battle he had been grievously wounded. 
Payne was a quiet backwater, far from any place of 
importance, and nobody bothered about the civil 
war, except in so far as it affected cattle prices and 
harvesting. Pretty Mary Linday, the old inn- 
keeper’s motherless daughter, was a favourite 
up ajt the ^reat house, and helped to nurse the 
fugitive. How he persuaded her to run away with 
him, none could ever tell; the truth is that so 
she did, and the truth also is that they were 
married secretly, but lawfully in the sight of God 
and man. 

I often thought about my father, and echded 
Uncle Matthews’s curses. Some day I meant* to 
seek him out and fling them in his teeth. For he 
deserted 'my pr(;tty young mother not long after 
my birth, leaving us in the care of a rascally agent 
of his, while he took horse for the coast, and set sail 
for Prance, (^ne letter came with money in it, and 
after thaJ,n*othing, till a great dreacf laid hctid upon 
my mother; ai\d she packed up J»sr pitiful belong- 
ings, took me upon her arm, Und fled. Her old 
father bad died of*»a broken heart; «there was 
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nothing for her to do but to take ref»»ge witWhe 
step-brother whom she had never seen. 

I grew up happily enough, a bare-footed fisher 
lad amongst other •fisher lads. Perhaps I should 
have been happier still could my mother have kept 
secret the truth about my birth. But there were a 
hundred little ways in which she could not help 
remembering it,^ and inadvertently reminding me 
of it. Besides, she always fondly hoped that some 
day mv father would acknowledge me and restore 
IT? to my rightful position as his heir. She desired 
nothing for herself. But between her secret resolve 
to make a gentleman of me some day, and my 
Uncle Matthew’s open intention to thrash the 
original sin out of me, I should have been hard put 
to it without the gay companionship of the other 
boys on the beach. Together we tumbled in and 
oui <5F mischief like the healthy young animals 
th'At we were, I think perhaps the difficulties of my 
homef life (so complex when compared with theirs) 
made me eager to excel amongst them; as if by 
proving myself the bravest shimmer, or the 
swiftest runner, or the most daring climberj I 
might ensure my position in their ^coriiVadeship, 
and so'-nake af least one part of uiv life secure. 

I musP hrve been about eleven and -a Aalf when 
the news came, ft w&s only a rumour, but it 
spread swjftly as all rumourr do. Before', a f^eek 
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ha<i gc ne, everybody in the village knew tha^ out 
in the great world, my father was said to have 
married a noble French lady, thus '/epudiating his 
marriage to my mother. On the day I first heard 
of it, I had fought half the boys in the village 
before ever I reached home. 

‘It’s a foul lie, Mother!’ I cried, as I burst in 
through the half-opeij door. My mother drooped 
her head and cried, whereupon I troke into swear- 
ing, and was prqperly thrashed by my uncle for 
using bad language. I think he was glad .to have 
some object upon which to relieve his feelings ; he 
was genuinely fond of my mother, and half his 
harsh treatment of me was to be laid at the door of 
his hatsed for my father. 

From that day life at Paget Point was changed. 
I would play with no boy who believed the story 
and thus insulted my mother, and sc>, little by litUe, 
no boy would play with me. Half the village began 
to whisper that Mary Linday’s marriage had been 
so very »6cret, maybe it was no marriage at all. 
Surely it* would* have been very strange if one of 
ydur high and mighty cavaliers like Lord Croly 
had stooped to the likes,of her! In any case, poor 
innocent, >/hat^ prduf had she, to bfc sure } ' 

Most^f,our neighbours sincerely pitied her and 
were kin\l to ^ler in theii;, fashion ; they reserved 
theii’ dislike and disapproval for me, and pro- 
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phesicd that I wduld come to a bad f nd.* Uiyle 
Matthew became stricter than ever, and forced 
me to read sermons till I dropped asleep across 
the page in utter weariness, whereupon he cuffed 
me to waken me, and made me stumble on. The 
village b^ys leagued themselves against me in the 
brutal way young things have. They would way- 
lay me on the shore and call ipe foul names; when 
I dashed at the ringleaders in desperation, they 
would all fall on me and beat me.^ One boy, called 
Larry, JLgitw especially to loathe. We had been 
great friends, he and I, for he was the only son of 
a widow, which seemed to give us s(fmething in 
common. He vas two or three years older than I, 
a fine, handsome lad, and a great companion for 
birds’-nesting and adventures. But the tide was 
too strong for him; he turned against me with the 
rest, whereupon I hated him most of all. In all my 
losing battles I counted one point well won if I 
could Jand « blow on Larry’s freckled nose before 
I went down under the gang. 

One day my uncle sent me altmg the*shore to 
the cliffs, to gather sea-gulls* eggs. I knew bettCr 
than to look for a companion ; I was ^lacJ enough 
to reach^the cliffs without mishSp. Sur»-footed as 
a goat, I oiai^bered upwards, my troubl^sllipping 
away from me as I«went. I had soon foitnd eggs 
enough and to spire, but even ^o I was in n« hurry 
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to^e^end.^or a while I rested on a narrow ltdge, 
looking out over the sea and across to the headland, 
behind which our little harbour lay. Many a time 
I would idle there and se^ aothing but an odd 
fishing smack creeping along, but this time I was 
in luck, for a noble fngate was coming ig, as fine 
a ship as I had ever seen. 

‘She’s run out of water,’ I thought, ‘or perhaps 
it ’s , victuals she’s after. But if it’s men she’s 
wanting, God seyd she takes my Uncle Matthew!’ 
Which goes to show that I was an irreverent young 
pup^ and deserved my uncle’s beatings. 

I climbeS down at last, and taking the eggs out 
of the breast of my shirt, wrapped them up in the 
big handkerchief I had brought for the purpose. I 
found a bit of bread in my pocket, and munched 
it as'I went along. I can still remember the taste of 
it, fresh and salty like all my mothA-’s good*br«ad, 
with a fine crisp crust on it for a lad to get»his 
teeth into. I can still sense the feeling of the fine 
sand as tt curled about my toes. I felt very happy 
just then* I sw^lowed the last mouthful and began 
to sing at the top of my voice; then I rounded the 
headland, t<j find my enemies awaiting me. My 
song stwfedjin nftd-flight; for thf first tiSne I was 
afraid ot them. They were be^weeij rftt and the 
village, ^he tide was fasfc cutRng off my retreat, 
and tfaft cliffs near at hand were Vinscaj^able. I had 
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thovifght* all tK^ boys would have been throning 
round the frigate in the harbour, and cursed my 
luck to have been thus caught unawares. My first 
impulse was to avoid a fight, for if the eggs were 
broken on the way I would certainly get a thrash- 
ing. I held my bundle firmly and began to whistle 
as I walked towards them, avoiding their eyes as 
best I could. First on^ and then another began to 
jeer. 

‘Where’s your ^jflther?’ 

‘Haven’t you sent him a wedding gift yet ?' 
‘No^, he’s getting his mother a wedding ring!’ 

‘But haven t you heard She ’s a ’ 

I made one mad rush and somehow or other 
broke thaough them. They scattered for a moment 
and then were hard at my heels. Crash went 
the eggs as Larry snatched at my shoulder; I 
made a leap at the cliffs, tore at thfe rocks ^ith 
bleeding fingers, clung on somehow, sobbing all 
the while with fury, and then suddenly heafd a 
voice sayiri^: ‘Come, lads, twenty to one isn’t fair 1’ 
I heard *a scuffcng down below, and twisting 
rouhd on my scanty perch, saw a tall seaman ad- 
ministering su^ch punishment to my tormentors 
that in two tninutes*" time there was not <fcne to 
‘‘be seen. Aecaught Larry as he fled an*! gllve him 
a last box bn the ears; then»he fumed to look up 
at nieCwhure 1 clung. 
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‘6ome down Tsaid he. 

It was the voice of one accustomea to commana. 
Nevertheless, 4 hesitated to obey. I felt safer 
where I was. I ha^^no time to think twice. He 
strode to the foot of the rock, reached for my ankle 
with a strong brown hand, jerked me from my hold, 
and caught me as I fell. I gave up the struggle 
and stood limply before hinj. 

‘What was it all about V he asked. 

‘Ihey always fight me!’ I mattered. 

‘Why.?’ 

‘They say things about my mother.’ 

‘Well then, pitch into ’em, bo^, don't run 
awayl’ 

‘I never ran away before!’ I cried hotly, and 
fell to swearing at him. 

‘Stop that!’ he said firmly, and took me by the 
shoukiers. I flinched a little, expecting a beating, 
b»t he merely looked down at me for a moment 
with«n odd smile. I looked up at him then. He 
was a tall young fellow, about twenty-f^fc years of 
age or thereabouts, with a shocC of toflsled hair 
and keen blue eyes that had warm depths in thdln, 
like the sea. I liked him^ 

‘Yoi* don’t*come from hefeaboutsf Who are 
you.?’ Itsl^d. 

‘Thomas Lurtmg’s my name. Tm boatswain’s 
mate on the fri^te yonder. Who are yo\^?’ 
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‘ijli«hkrd J^^roly’s my name, aAd those whfc say 
it isn’t can go to ’ 

‘Stop a minute, young man, and let’s begin at 
the beginning.’ 

He walked towards the village with me slowly, 
while I poured out my little story. As w^; neared 
the harbour he stopped with his hand on my 
shoulder. ‘Never rup away, son!’ he said quietly. 
‘Not from your playmates, or your uncle, or the 
devil himself. And never show fear. And when 

r 

you’re going into action, do what our Admiral 
Blake does.’ 

‘VC^hat’s ^nat.?’ 

‘Wait upon God.* 

*I dan’t believe in God. He’s too like Uncle 
Matthew.’ 

‘Then you must sail the seven seas, my lad, until 
you find One who isn’t.’ 

He shook hands when we parted, and went >to 
gather up his men. I ran up the street fcawards the 
lane whioH led to our cottages, my heart gradually 
sinking iAto myWoes. When I looked round the 
dc»or, I saw Uncle Matthew sitting at the table 
with his Bible before hipi. My mother was knit- 
ting in her*chair. R struck me theh how peaceful 
and hap^y they looked without pie. 

‘Good evening. Mother.!’ I taid. 
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nevfr called me I)ick. She had callec^my fa*he#so. 

Uncle Matthew slowly removed his spectacles. 
‘I trust you hive spent your time profitably, dear 
boy,’ said he. ‘If nft^in prayer or praise, in labour 
for the meat which perisheth. Where are the sea- 
gulls’ eggs?’ 

I shifted from one foot to the other. ‘Uncle, I 
had some!’ I explained hastily. ‘A bundle of the 
finest ones you ever saw. I climbed high to get 
tiiem. lint every lad in the village was out to chase 
me when I came down. I tried hard — but — there 

wasn’t one — they were all broken ’ 

My uncle said nothing, but ros? slowly and 
reached for his rope’s end. 

‘Uncle, I couldn’t help it I’ I pleaded, Jjacking 
away from him. ‘There were twenty of them — I 

tell you — I had the eggs ’ 

•My uncle ‘stood up and took me by the arm. 
He seemed to tower over me. I could scarcely see 
my itiothd!: where she trembled m her chair, with 
her knitting strewn about her on the fl?)t)r. 

‘Once and for a’l,’ he growled, ‘I’lT stop this 
fighting, this playing of impious games with the 

riff-raff of the fore?hore-«-this lyingj — tkis ’ 

‘ Yoft’re the liar, U ncle 1’ I Screamed, beside my- 
self witlf fijry. did get the eggs, an(? I’m glad 
they’re broken 1 I*m sorry I ever got thrtn for you, 
and I’ll see myself further before I fetch afjy *iore. 
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Yov’dcs lief/ was killed getting them as not. Tou 
know you would, you black-hearted old devil I 
And you’d go on reading your Biblfe — and letting 
people say things about my n[\other — ^and ’ 

I got no further. The rope’s end came down 
with a vengeance. I hit out at my uncle mth all 
my puny strength, and then down it came again, 
and the sense was wellnigh knocked out of me. 
After that I think we both went mad. When it was 
all over I was shoved up into the loft, bruised and 
bleeding, with my clothes torn half off my back. 
I caught one pitying look from my mother. 1 
think we were both glad of that afterwards. 

As soon as I was sufficiently recovered I crawled 
to the window and opened it, to breathe in the fresh 
air. I felt very sick. It was a tiny window, but I 
had often been through it before. To-night was a 
different matter, and my foot trembled as I reached 
out for the gnarled bough of the old pear-tret. 
Through God’s mercy 1 found it, an?l do<^n I 
swung, artd so limped along towards the village. 
1 had no idfea of vfiiere I was going. 

The harbour was all in an uproar. A boat had 
come in ftom^ the frigat? to look for volunteers, 
and several of our fiiner lads who had been'^so un- 
< wise as toWink with her crew wq^'e noiv Sitting in 
the stern,* looking very drunk '^and fuddled and 
sorryf'for themselves.^ Thomas Lurting was no- 
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where to be se8n. He had been hiyitin^ yic^als, 
not seamen. I hovered disconsolately on the out- 
skirts of the* brawl which was ^oing on. Why 
couldn’t they taly Uncle Matthew.? But what 
would become of my mol^r if they did .? 

Su(Jdenly I heard a s^ill scream and Larry 
raced across the street with a very red face, with 
the lieutenant and two seamen in full pursuit, and 
his poor moth *r at their heels in tears. 

Ledve my boy alone!’ bhe shrieked. ‘He didn’t 
know .what he was doing, I’tl swear he didn’t 1 
You wouldn’t take a poor widow’s only son, woul8 
you V 

‘On the contrary,’ laughed the lieutenant, ‘wc’ll 
make a man of him for you I This way, nijen 1’ 

He stood back coolly and waved his men on, but 
before they could get any farther I caught the 
fcrwnost of them round the leg and tripped him 
wp, whereat the other came tumblinR down on top 
of him. 

‘Run, Larryl’ I shouted. ‘Runl’ 

Swearing profusely, my vicjlms wCre up in a 
minute and had me in their grip. 

'Take me if yoi’ wan^ a boy I’ I screamed. ‘I’m 
youn^r thaif Larry but I’mttwice as»tough. And 
I may ac \jell go to sea as go to tlie dgv % !’ 

‘Take the littlt spitfire 1’ snarle*d the»lieutenant. 
‘We’ll soon codl his courage for him. Ictoks as 
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if hnbws rope’s end alread}^, but he’ll know 
mofe before he’s through.’ 

The man I ifad tripped up liftedime roughly in 
his arms and pushed through) the crowd on the 
wharf. All about me men were arguing and 
fighting, and frightened women were ruiyiing to 
and fro, weeping or cursing according to their 
natures. Out in the J)ay the frigate was hoisting 
sail. A big, good-natured fishwife who had shown 
me many a kindness clutched at my captor’s arm. 

‘Do you press babies now?’ she jeered. ‘His 
mother’s milk is scarce dry on his lips. Oh, you’re 
a fine lot in Ihe navy, curse you!’ 

The seaman swore roughly at her and pushed 
her aside. ‘Over you go!’ said he, and suddenly 
threw me over the wharf-side into the stern of the 
boat. My head struck sharply against the gun- 
wale and 1 knew no more. 



CHAPTER II 


OtT *Boarcl the Frigate 

W HEN I came to myself, I was lying on the 
forecastle deck of (Jje frigate, wringing wet 
from top to toe. I must have had several buckets of 
salt water thrown over me, by the feel of things. 
I tried to move,l3ut experienced such pain in doing 
'?'■/ 'hat I nearly fainted again. An angry voice was 
snarling above my head. 

T send you ashore to bring m a. icw recruit? 
against them that died of the sickftess, arfd you* 
must needs start brawling through the harbour 
like the sons of Belial that you are. AnjI what’s 
this you’ve brought me? Were ye so drunk that 
ye could not tell a live man from a dead boy ?’ 

, ‘He werett’t dead when we took him, cap’n!’ 
growled the surly voice of the seaman who had 
thrqjvn nje into the boat. ‘Ask ?he lieutenant here 
if he didn’t bring me down to the gcpundl I’ll 
wring his little neck for it one ^f these*days, if he 
lives and if he escapes hanging meanwhile. But 
we never forced him, sir; he’d give us ^o peace till 
we to(^ him, •would he, mat*?’ 

‘Jake’s eight r rejoined anothCl- vpi^e. ‘Flungj 
himself into our*a<rms, he did, squealing like a hell- 
cat. We took him for twice his size.’ 
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‘T^iie his size!’ sneered the taptain. ‘Two of 
him, you mean ! We’ll string you up to the capstan 
arid see how mtiny of him you see then. Twice his 
size ! I wouldn’t luff and put Ijack into harbour for 
him if he were as big as an elephant.’ 

‘No need of that in^ny case, I think, ^ir!’ said 
a quiet voice above my head. ‘By the look of 
things he’s not wanted on shore, and I can make 
some sort of use of him afloat. L*et him stay.’ 

I opened my eyes then, to find that I was lying 
with my head on a man’s knee. Looking upwards, 

I found him bending over me, and his face was one 
which I alretdy knew. It was the face of Thomas 
Lurting. 

‘Leaye him to me, sirl’ he urged. 

The captain walked over to the starboard gun- 
wale and looked back towards the coast. We were 
travelling swiftly, with all sails seK Ours was a 
nasty little harbour to make when the wind vias 
blowing off the Kind. My head was cl^ring.now, 
and I struggled to sit up. 

‘Pleasef sirl’ ^cried. 

•The captain strode back again. He was a little 
man with«a spare face and a straight mouth and a 
nervous ti« in one® cheek. ‘WellV he sjid im- 
patiently! 

‘Pleasej sir, ^ am willing enough to serve, and 
have! bejn to sea many a time with my uncle. And 
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Uncle Matthew doesn't want me — a«d — h8w#uld 
be kinder to my mother if I wasr^t there 1’ 

‘How old ate you?’ asked the* captain. 

‘I shall be twelvf come next winter, sir!’ said I. 

The captain was about; to speak, but the chap- 
lain interrupted him. ‘ButVhat of his eternal wel- 
fare ?’ he inquired in sonorous tones. 

‘Ay, what his eternal welfare, brother?’ 
echoed the captain, and drew himself up impres- 
sively. Several of the seamen viho had been hang- 
ing aroftnd now grinned secretly at each other anc^ 
slouched away. From which I gathered th^t the 
captain was one of the preaching captains so often 
to be found in the navy during the Common- 
wealth, though whether they were any wd!-se than 
the drinking, swearing, make-a-leg, fine gentle- 
men captains who followed them, is more than I 
ctih say. 

•‘What of his eternal welfare insisted the cap- 
tain.* ‘ShaTl we take him from his father’s care, his 
mother’s love, the godly preaching of file village 
meeting-house ’ 

‘My father is in France with the King, and 
doesn’t; know* if I’m alive or deadl’ 1 declared 
hotly. •And our Presbyterian priest is* a*devil and 
I hate hi^n 

Up went the .captain's hands, and the chaplain 
wrung hi« in dismay. 
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‘^Ii3 fathe 5 a malignant I’ exclaimed the captain. 
‘And his onl)^ religion an aversion from the 
ungodly Presbyterians 1 Heaven ‘has sent him 
to usl’ 

‘A brand snatched from the burning!’ cooed the 
chaplain. ‘To be converted by our godly. Baptist 
pi»*ac^'ing!’ 

‘Shall I be responsible for him asked Thomas 
Lurting quietly. 

Ay, Thomas!’ rejoined the captain. ‘As an 
^honist man and a good Christian, ay! See that 
he dijigently attends all public worship, and whip 
‘ him soundly for referring to Charles Stuart by the 
vain title of King.’ 

‘The* beating might wait a little, perhaps, sir,’ 
observed Lurting. ‘The lad is very sore.’ 

With that he rose to his feet and jerked me dex- 
terously to mine, at the sarr:e time giving fcie a 
peremptory little^ push towards the captain, whith 
I gathered meant that I was to make s(Jhie stlrt of 
apology him. Mv head was swimming, but I 
did my be*st. 

*'1 am sorry, sir !’ I mumbled. ‘I didn’t know any 
better — I^’ .Suddenly I caught sif ht of a sandy- 
haired, s^jub-n^sed'boy behind the chaplain. He 
was maki1ig*gestures to attract my attestidn, point- 
ing to the'captain, and then folding his hands in an 
'ittitide*of mock prayer and turning hi? eyes up. 
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My* fuddled brSin at last grasped wjjiat fie»m«ant. 
‘I hope to learn much from your preaching, sir, 
and the good ahaplain 1* I added* 'I’m very grate- 
ful, sir, and I hop* you’ll pray for me — and — I’ll 
try to be a good lad.’ 

I swjiyed on my feet an3*Lurting put out an arm 
to steady me. 

‘Take him below, good J'homas,’ commanded 
, the captain, ‘^he beating can wait awhile. Set 
huij to work as soon as he is able, and mind you 
work him hard. And spare not the rod, good 
Thomas; here is a soul to be saved 1’ 

If bea<!ng could have saved my ^ul, I sTiould* 
have been saved long ago, I thought, as I tottered 
down to the surgeon’s quarters with my guide. 
The surgeon, a good-natured fellow with a hearty 
laugh, did not waste much time over me, but 
WRslted the Wound on my head well with salt 
water and then plastered it up. He pulled off my 
shirti to l«ok at my back, but only laughed and 
swore, and vowed I would have many afltother like 
it before my time was served. 

As we were leaving the surgeon, a light hgClre 
came flying along the gangway and fall precipi- 
tately into Thomas Lurting’tf 'arms. 

‘Avas^ tjjfere, ^edl’ said he gobd-huftiouredlv. 
‘What is it this tirt'ie V 

It was my snub-nosed friend again. #‘OWy a 
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matter*, of cljickens for the captStin’s talile, •sirl’ 
hci panted. ‘The rats got one of them while I ’ 

‘While you ^ere idling on the forecastle deck,’ 
interrupted Lurting imperturbably . ‘I saw you, 
you lazy young scoundrel!’ 

‘Then the cook was ah idler too, no doubt, for I 
saw him there if you didn’t!’ grinned the youth. 
‘But for all that he must needs set on me with a 
saucepan.’ 

‘And you deserved it richly!’ smiled Lurting. 
‘If you and I meet not on Black Monday, it will 
‘ not be for lack of trying. Take this lad along and 
show* him His quarters. His name is Richard 
Croly.’ 

‘Of fl^roly Chase, no doubt, in Buckingham- 
shire!’ jeered Ned. ‘Oh lor’!’ 

He got no further, for I set on him at once, and 
Lurting had to knock our heads together to part vs. 

‘No more of this,’ he commanded, ‘or you’ll get 
more than’s coming to you. Off with you!’ « 

Poor Nftd Farrant! If any lad in the navy had 
more beatings then he in the year, I should be at 
a loss to find him. And if any lad ever breathed 
who had more of the spirit of true mischief run- 
ning through his veins, or was a better figjpter, or 
a truer friend, 1 should be at a loss to finihim too. 
He and k had 'fought together* and made it up a 
dozen ijmes in the first week, &nd so we were 
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sworfl friends, ftis friendship stood«me irfgObd 
stead with the other boys, for though I fought 
them all fairly 'Ih turn, and took and gave punish- 
ment as it so fell outfit they never set upon me in 
a body but Ned would come flying to the rescue, 
and valiantly turn the scales in my favour. Yet 
when I say I fought them all in turn, I forget to 
make one exceptjpn ; in all those first wild days at 
sea I never fought Christopher. A heartless little 
ruflian I may have been, but. I never fought 
Christopher. 

Christopher Mallory was the chaplain’s poy. 
Like Ned he was nearing fourteen, but small for 
his age and very thin, with an odd little limp to his 
walk, and a troublesome cough which k*pt us 
awake at night. We often wondered how he came 
to be at sea. He had an easier life than we had, but 
^evefi sb it seemed to tell on him. He had a passion- 
atcrtove for books, and the few wjjippings he ever 
had wftre fdt stealing them from the officers. But 
he carried a library in his brain, and would often 
spin out long passages from tift writings of a 
fellow called Shakespeare, of whom Harry Green- 
wood had once gold me. And sometimes fie would 
scribble Verses on the fly-leaves ofj:he*chaplain’s 
books, ha^in^ nojoetter paper, and woufd after- 
wards get miserably thrashed for it. 

The whiooinffs in the naw would ha^e Sis- 
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mayed me ly.ore had I not been brought by 
Uncle Matthew. Nevertheless, the first time I 
saw & grown man flogged at the “capstan wheel 
I was very promptly sick, and got my ears boxed 
afterwards for my pains by Thomas Lurting. 
Lurting had constituted himself my guaxdian as 
well as my master, and I think I owed it to him 
that I escaped punishment on the first Black 
Monday, when my back was still unhealed from 
Uncle Matthew*s beating. Certainly as a rule 
^Christopher seemed to be the only boy that was not 
regularly whipped on Monday morning. Some of 
the older sailors vowed that the ship would never 
have a fair wind without it. 

Not even the whippings served to damp Ned’s 
spirits. He exercised his wits upon all and sundry, 
myself included, and his teasing ways soon got us 
into serious trouble. Like most English lads', Ned ^ 
had a turn for music and knew a store of songs, 
both of the country and of the sea. Li sonie idle 
moment— and somehow or other Ned could always 
find plenty such — he had made himself a pipe, and 
would often entertain us with tune after tune until 
Thomas Lurting caught us idling. Now what 
must the young rascal do but invent a ballad on my 
name, to the old Hampshire tu”e of'‘Aoroad as I 
was walking’, and with this he would plague me 
whene\er he was in the mood. 
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*fVhat’s amiss with Richard Croly? 

His head is rather thick; 

If he'd onlff known the deck wai so roily 
He wouldn' tfiave been so stck. 

Send him back to horn''^ and Father 
Ere he doth exptre; ' 

Let 's send Richard Croly rolling 
Back tc Ptuckinghams/Ure . 

Now Ned knew nofhine- of mv story, and how 
he n thee were in Buckingham- 

shire was more than ] coulo guess, but the very 
sound of that song used to send me*into a Yury. 
Ned would ^ im .t under h’s breath, or whistle it, 
or walk along 'he deck on his hands and cgme up 
singing It, or play it rn his upe when I < ame by. 
It was a tricky little tune, and the other lads soon 
caught on to it. For two or rhree days I put up 
wiih it except for an occasional scuffle, and then 
one day I was suddenly irritated past bearing. I 
snatched the pipe out of his hands afti ran off 
with it. 

Now that pipe was the one precious possession 
Ned had. In a trice he was after me. ‘Ifiyou pitch 
it overb«»ard I’ll slit your throlt!’ he y«slljd, and I 
believed .VinJ. One of the seamen ?riecj t# trip me 
up as I rushed past,* but I dodged hfm and so came 
face to face with Thomas Lurting. Withouj: tlilnk- 


c 
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ing wkat 1 lyas doing I dodged again, and so 
tumbled blindly down on to the main deck, where 
I ran full tilt into the captain, who was discussing 
some defect in the rigging with his officers. Ned 
at first fared rather better, for he was caught and 
held by Thomas Lurting, but from those re- 
straining arms he now hurled down upon me a 
string of the foulest language it had ever been my 
lot to hear. 

‘Fifteen lashes for this brawling brat next Mon- 
day morning!’ called the captain to Lurting, as one 
of the lieutenants boxed my ears and kicked me 
'aside. ‘And as for the other, I’ve heard the colour 
of his language before. Come down and teach 
him not, to swear.’ 

Ned looked sober enough now. He brushed 
past me as he was being conducted to the captain. 
‘Never mind !’ he muttered, and I triud to say i was 
sorry y and made a poor job of it. I was too nefr 
crying. They took Ned and bound him with his 
back to the mainmast, and they thrust a marline 
spike into his mouth and fastened it there with 
rope. When I saw what had happened I tried to 
push my v;ay through the crowd of seamen. I was 
shouting ^vory oath i knew, and wishing I hnew as 
many as vNed. Then Thomas Lurtf£ig-.-left the 
mainmast, and put his hand over my mouth and 
bore mera way. 
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‘They must &ke me too, they mustl’ *I gasped, 
as soon as I could get my mouth free. 

‘Much good that would do hi!n!’ commented 
Lurting dryly. ‘Ypu’re to go down and take his 
place with the cook. Your punishment will come 
soon enough, if that’s any^fomfort.’ 

‘I don’t care, curse you, let me go to him!’ I 
cried, struggling, but Lurting merely cuffed me 
gently and turned me over to a seaman who was 
standing by, watching us curiously. 

‘ITer^, Roger Dennis!’ he said, ‘take this lad 
down to the cook before he does any more damage^ 
and tell him to keep him busy. Aftd if ydu can# 
teach him and that scapegrace friend of his to 
grow into men of as few words as yourself, jt would 
be as well for them. Now do what you’re told, boy, 
and stay where you’re bid, and maybe it will not be 
before you see Ned Farrant.’ 

• He looked down at me with one of his queer 
smil#s, arrfi suddenly I trusted* him and waS re- 
assured. He would see to Ned. I wdht willingly 
with Roger Dennis and workec^iard fA" the cook, 
so hard that he was pleased to say that he would as 
lief have me to work for him as any boy in the ship, 
which«he would certainly n«)t have «aid had he 
known xe J)etter. Roger Dennis Rft giejthere, and 
went to seek newL»of Ned; he soort returned to say 
that the captain had been pleased to shprtesi the 
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punishment ^om an hour to half an hour, ^ he 
considered that I had given overmuch provocation. 
‘Which I fear will not make thy pieinishment any 
lighter,’ observed Dennis quietly. 

I said 1 did not mind, and meant it, nor did I 
when I saw poor Ned with his mouth all sore and 
bleeding. He was strangely quiet for the next day 
or so, and we were sonjewhat depressed altogether, 
so that I was almost glad when it was my turn to be 
punished, and I was taken out on the Monday 
morning to the chest where the boys were whipped. 
But by the time I came to the end of my fifteen 
' lashes I was beginning to feel a little sore to think 
that Thomas Lurting was so true to his word. I 
think hs was anxious to avoid even the semblance 
of favouritism. He was the fairest-minded man I 
ever knew. 

By this time we had joined the re^t of the dett, 
and were nearing, the Canaries, where rumour hai 
it that we were to go into action. I couli not^ileep 
that nighf, by reason of the soreness of my stripes, 
and so I stole out -of the forecastle and crept up on 
ddck, where Ned and Christopher soon joined me. 
Christopher never slept much, poor lad. We hid 
in the sh^dtows, behind a great coil of rope, and 
crouched ‘^there, looking out to sea. !(t *.vras that 
very quiet time before daybreak'. The waves were 
very still. 
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‘How goes it, Richard ?’ whispergd Ned. 

‘Better,’ said I. ‘And you, Ned ? You know, I 
told you I was sorry, but I didn’t tell'you why I 
was so angry, I dklp’^" mean anybody to know — 
but ’ 

‘Don’t tell us if you’d rather not,’ said Ned. 

‘I’d rather 1’ I said shortly, and then I told them 
all my story. ‘Sp you see, hfed, that’s why I hated 
it when you teased me so about Croly Chase and 
Buckinghamshire and all the^rest of itl’ I ex- 
p!jii.».ij ‘Because I really am one of those Crolys^ 
and he ’s my father, and if some of the seamen — 
you know the ones I mean — ^learned that about my* 
mother 

‘That’s all right 1’ cut in Ned swiftly. ‘I under- 
stand, and I’m sorry, and I deserved all I got. And 
if you want to know how I know anything about 
tile Crolys arfd Buckinghamshire, well, my father 
was a cavalier too, so there you are I Only he gave 
in tci^the c.*op-ears, and betrayed a plot the Royalists 
had to bring the young King into his*iVn, and I 
was sc mad when I heard abou> it that"*! ran away 
to sea to join Prince Rupert — and — here I am.' 

The light ^was growing steadily i» the east. 
Christopher sat up and restecfhis chin\)’) his hand. 
‘I neve^» wanted, to come to sea,’ he*sa4d quietly, 
‘but I came, and'Tiere we all are,"* the three of us. 

t 

Perhaps it was meant that we should co«ie. 
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*Ho^ was it?’ we asked. We were both lying 
side by side, fujjl length on the deck, but Christo- 
pher was looking out to sea. 

‘I have a distant relative whd will inherit all we 
have if I die. The estate Js entailed — I don’t know 
what that means, do yoi*.? — and it isn’t much of an 
estate anyhow, but we were very happy there, 
Mother and Philippa and I. There’s an orchard 
behind the house — the air smells like the skin of an 
apple before you t^ke the first bite.’ 

T wish I had an apple now!’ interrupted Ned. 

‘So. do ir^I agreed. ‘But go on, Christopher. 

*Why didn’t you stay and eat ’em ?’ 

‘Our cousin said he would educate me as his 
own sotty and Mother and Philippa were so proud. 
He took me to London, and turned me over to a 
man. He said he was my tutor; but this is where 
I came.’ 

‘Humph!’ said, Ned. ‘There was once an oKl 
philosopher who said there were thrcfe sorts of 
people, th*e quick, the dead, and those at sea. 1 
suppose so long aS you’re not one of the first lot, 
it doesn’t matter to him.’ 

‘I shalPsoon be one of the seqmd lot,’ said 
Christoph* ir*' quiptly.* ‘Oh, stow it! — I don^ mind 
— only I’A g-lad we’ve had this tj^’k. I first 

came on Board there wasn’t a fcqy but was fresh 
from prifon. Now we know about each other, and 
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well not tell anybody, not even ^oger £)ennis, 
though he’s the kindest man on board, or even 
Thomas Lurling, though he’s tlie strongest and 
bravest. What abav^t the men on board who come 
from your village, Richard 

‘There are only three ofethem left,’ said I, which 
was true, for one of them was a powerful swimmer 
and had swum ashore at the last port, and another 
had been killed in a deck brawl. ‘And they’re not 
the kind who would think of blabbing if somebody 
diJi.’i remind them. Two of ’em aren’t Paget 
Point men, either. Paget Point 1 I wonder when 
I’ll see it again r 

I happfned to glance at Christopher. His 
thoughts seemed suddenly to be miles a^yay. He 
had a habit of withdrawing himself like that. His 
eyes looked bigger than ever, and his brown hair 
fill ’aslant ai*ross his forehead. He didn’t even 
trouble to push it back. ‘Promise me one thine, 
ladsal’ he caid. 

‘What is it.?’ 

‘When you are back in England, gd into Hert- 
fordshire. There’s a little village called White 
May, and oiy house is beyond the church. You 
coulda’t miss it, though h isn’t a Jjig place. 
Mothe# a'Jid Philippa will be^wa^tiag — and I* 
should like you t(5 tell them I wasf — happy.’ 

The dawn was breaking now, and Ijttle pink 
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clouds^ were, crowding up into tlie sky. Alight 
breeze stole across the sea. 

^You’ll see Hertfordshire long "before we do, 
said Ned, ‘and raise up a f^nfily of lusty sons to 
make long noses at your worthy cousin. Call one 
of 'em after me, and f’ll teach them to do it for 
you. I doubt if you ever made one in your life. 
Meanwhile, I’m hungry; let’s — p-’ 

A cry came from the look-out: ‘Land ahoy!’ 

There was a rush below decks as the seamen came 

« 

tumbling up half awake. Signs of activity appeared 
on t^e other ships around us, and a great shout 
arose from the fleet. For there in the distance, 
purpling on the horizon, still half-shrouded in 
morning mist, lay the shore of Santa Cruz, 



CHAPTER III 

Santa Cruz 

O UR grandchildren will know more about the 
Battle of Santa Cruz tVan we do* I remember 
my dear mother used often to laugh when 1 asked 
her to repeat some of my grandfather’s tales of the 
defeat of the Spanish Armada. 

‘Ask young Mr. Harry Greenwood !’ she would 
i'_v. j fp reads books, and those that read books 
can tell jou far more about great events than can 
those who tock part in them.’ Ancfthen, on my 
insisting, s’ e would go on: ‘lie always said rhat it 
was thirsty work. And he had a bet on irith an- 
other man about a certain spotted rat which the 
other man vowed he had killed, and my father 
svK>re had esvAiped. And in the explosion, when 
tJie foremast came down and your grandfather lost 
his awn in saving young Mr. William, out popped 
that spotted rat more dead than aliv^,*and your 
grandfather, in great pain thejugh ht? was, ex- 
claimed: “What price your spotted rat, my lad.? 
I’ve won 1’’ Apd the bet was paid in extra rum, to 
drown ihe pain when the surgton had hii^i. That ’s 
all he evfr tj)ld ine, except that he^sayj a^reat gal- i 
Icon go down with* every mother’s* son aboard, all 
crying out on heaven in their strange tongue. But 
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that moved {jim not so much as a lad they ptcked 
up from some wreckage. He was lying as he 
might have been asleep; Father said he could have 
wept to look upon him ai\|4*he so like his own 
young brother. There was a book in his breast and 
they knew it for a Testament. Eh I it’s a queer 
world 1’ And my mother would go about her 
work again and drive.me off to play. 

Now that I was to be in a great sea fight myself, 
I knew little save that I was kept running to and 
fro on everybody’s errands, at everybody’s beck 
and call. They say that they waited some time to 
go hito action while our good Admiral Blake prayed 
to God for guidance, but if it was so I knew nothing 
of waiting, nor did any of our crew. In good time 
we were all ready for action, with our guns all run 
out of their ports, and the garlands in all places 
well filled with shot. Thomas LuAing seemed to 
be everywhere at once, now sending down for mare 
shot, and now directing the gunners al»their»work. 

‘Wheft *the time comes, lads, don’t waste your 
shotl’ h^ comrmrided. ‘Use a linstock if you 
rftust, but remember I’ll have none of them for 
myself. Stand to the left of your^gun with your 
right foft*on the Carriage and a small ^iece of 
match irfy«urliand; look over jour ^un; fire, and 
leap deaf. You’ll never miss Jour mark if you go 
about it my way.’ 
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were not in the first squadror), and by the 
time we neared the bay several of yur ships were 
already anchorftd about half a gun-shot frcm the 
castle. I slipped up fhto the shrouds to have a good 
look, and saw the bay sprea^d out before me, with a 
great castle to protect it as \fell as several forts and 
outlying breastworks. Riding at anchor on the 
calm waters werg some sixteen Spanish galleons, 
all laden with treasure, and with no time to unload 
it now that we had come so sud^flenly upon them. 
A strong hand seized my ankle, and before I 
looked down I knew that Thomas Lurting, had 
found me. 

T’ll see r.iore of you on Monday!’ said he, and 
brought me tumbling down on to the deck.* 

I picked myself up and rubbed my bruises. 
‘Sorry, sir!’ said I. ‘But isn’t it a grand sight.?’ 

^Ay, so it is he agreed, and put an arm about 
rHy shoulders. ‘See, yonder’s die Spanish Ad- 
miral’^ galifeon; I should reckon she carries up to 
sixty guns. And yonder ’s the Vice-Admiral. The 
captain’s making for the flagsMp now, to know 
what our orders are. I can’t see where we’re to get 
in, myself.’ 

We i^n in under our Admrrar^stefn,^to know 
where oifl- place was, and the answer ^abie back: 
‘Where you can get in !’ So we went astern of all 
the other ships, and so came^very close in to shore, 
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withiif>half ^cable’s length of the Vice-Adnlirars 
galleon. He straightway veered away from us, as 
fast as we veered towards him, «ntil at last we 
manoeuvred across his hawsg atnd so ran out all the 
guns we could on that side of the ship. A couple of 
broadsides and it was all over, for some of our shot 
fell into his powder room, and there was such an 
explosion as knocke4 the breatl^ clean out of me 
for a time, until Roger Dennis saw me and dashed 
a handful of water over my face from one of the 
cowls by the guns. 

The Spanish Vice-Admiral’s galleon being sunk 
with all hantls, the Admiral came up and nearly 
sent us after him, but we veered round again 
quickly, and after three broadsides blew <up his 
ship also, the men leaping overboard in the nick of 
time. Then, under cover of the smoke, we moved 
away quickly, so that by the time the gunners* on 
the great castle^ could see us clearly, we weio 
almost out of their range. 

There* came a lull in the fighting so far as we 
were concerned, *i*nd Ned and I leant over the bul- 
warks for a moment to get a breath of fresh air. 
The fumts and smoke were enough to make a 
man coqgh his hekrt out, as poor Christopher 
knew to <iis cost, for when he Ijad c^ma on deck 
to make himself useful, he had\:qughed so terribly 
that he ^ad been sent below again to help the sur- 
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geon. Neither ot us cared to think him*there. 

We knew something of what it would be like. 

‘Man the l*ng boatl’ shouted a voice, and 
Thomas Lurting rac^d along the deck followed 
by a score or so of eager volunteers. Both of us 
pressed forward and got our ears boxed for our 
pains, so that we must needs content ourselves with 
hanging out of ^e shrouds, to cheer as the boat 
pushed off. They were making for a great deserted 
galleon which lay close to the shore, hard by one of 
tlie omaller forts. 

‘Richard, it’s not deserted!’ exclaimed Ned 
suddenly. ‘Devil take me if I don’t see a man 
yonder!’ 

It was all too true. Our warning shouts were 
drowned in a rattle of shot as the gallant remnant 
of the Spanish crew rose from their hiding-place 
and fired the ghns. 

••‘They’re firing over them, ,Ned!’ I cried. 
‘Thank Gc«d! They’re too close in to get any 
damage. God send they get safely back!* 

By this time our men had got^lo work'and fired 
a broadside into the galleon, which blew her u^ 
with her scanty^rew of brave defenders. •The long 
boat roci;ed perilously as the fhen^ull&dsher des- 
perately out pf dapger. Blinded with wn^ke, they 
hung on to their ’oars while Thomas* Lurting 
cheered them on. Now and again the smokf would 
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clear,* and a^hail of shot would *pour down'upon 
them from the forts and breastworks on shore. It 
seemed too unlikely a miracle for*them to escape, 
but escape they did, and were hauled aboard 
anting, half of them more dead than alive. 
iThomas Lurting strode imperturbably past us, his 
face streaked with smoke and sweat. 

‘Idling again, boys.?’ he barked. 

‘Thank God you’re safe, sir!’ we cried, clutch- 
ing each of us an arm in our excitement. 

Thomas Lurting looked down at us, and sud- 
denly bit his lip. That venture into the jaws of 
death had taken its toll of him after all. 

‘It was a very great deliverance,’ he said, and 
passed, on. 

After the smoke had cleared away from the scene 
of our engagement there came another pause in 
the' fighting. We were busy helping to clear^the 
decks and make ready for action, when we 
Thomas Lurting setting off in the pinnace with 
Roger Dennis and another seaman called Will 
Jevons 

‘Thomas Lurting!’ roared the captain from the 
poop. ‘Where are you going ?’ 

Rogeg and Will' stopped rowing, and^Lurting 
stood up- in tne pinnace. ‘To firej^tlv galleons 
yonder, tirl’ Ke shouted, and*-pointed to a part of 
the shore where a great galleon was Iving close in. 
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with Another across her hawse and at^other across 
her stern. They all looked deserted. 

‘Then you’ro* undermanned T shouted the cap- 
tain. ‘Come back fcr another five.’ 

i% 

A mad idea seized me. Before Ned could stop 
me I turned and raced alo»g the deck after the 
crowd of men who were volunteering for the 
venture. Elbowing my wayjthrough them, I got 
my leg athwart the gunwale and dropped down, 
to land half in and half out of the pinnace, just as 
th'" of the five had joined them and they were 
pushing ofi'. Roger Dennis put out a strong hand 
and pulled me into'T:he boat, or I would have fallen 
back into thi* sea. 

‘No good to stop and put him aboard agam 1’ he 
shouted to Lurting, who was frowning disapproval. 
‘They’ll have an eye on our business ashore if we 
lingfer.’ 

IRow on, lads!’ ordered Lurting. ‘And put 
your backscinto it. And you, Richard, keep a 
sharp look out for any sign of movemerft on the 
galleons or ashore. You’ll mak^ yourself useful 
now you’ve come, you rascal, or you’ll pay doubly 
dear for it on ^fonday!’ 

CrashJ I had scarcely settled down W my watch 
when a gw ^as fi^ed out of one of^ ouroOWn ports, 
filling the air with a'fcrid smoke and"fumcs. 

‘Stout lads!’ cried Lurting. ‘That should cover 
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our p^^sage, God willing! Now* then, lads,* pull 
away merrily, hearts alive! Crack all your back- 
bones and pul?, boys, pull!’ 

The boat tore through the •^yater under cover of 
the smoke. We were nearing the galleons now, 
and I wondered whet^ibr after all v/e should find 
them manned. The smoke cleared away, but I 
could still sec no sign of life about. 

‘All aboard, boys!’ cried Lurting, and we 
tumbled up one after the other, Dennis stopjn’ng a 
moment to make 'our boat secure. And^ here my 
curiosity must needs get me into mischief again. 

• For, ^nding*inysc!f on the deserted galleon, and 
the men being all busied with preparations for its 
destruction, I could net resist the temptation (o 
explore. It was not the forecastle which attracted 
me. Forecastles are much the same all the seas 
over, and no attraction to anybody.** But the poop 
and the captain’s quarters — what might I not fi.i'^» 
there ? 

I slippBd away from the others and climbed the 
companioh ladder. The poop was raised higher 
than ours, a marvel of intricate carving and gilding. 
It secmed«a pity to destroy it. I pe^netrated to the 
captain’sf'abin and found all manner of wonderful 
things therq I^aintings hung upon tjie fvall, and 
there were ve'ssels of gold Snd silver. Books 
enough ,lay about the room to have gladdened the 
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heart cf Christopher, and a pile o\ musical instru- 
ments lay stacked together carelessly on a pair of 
virginals. I picked out a small recorder and thrust 
it into the breast of my shirt;. Ned would be glad 
of it, and perhaps it would make up to him a 
little for having missed this adventure. On a low 
table lay a casket of sweetmeats. I drew slowly 
towards it — somehow, it felt like stealing! — and 
^♦•hen suddenly a harsh voice said: ‘Fire down 
belcpw, boys, fire down below!’ 

I jumped nearly out of my skin and looked 
wildi y round. There was a cackle of wild laughter 
and string of Spanish oaths. I snatched up a 
knife\ which lay by the casket and gripped it 
firmly.v« 

you man or devil, come on!’ I shouted. 
Xhf^o I burst out laughing, for there, in a corner of 
th/C.room, was a great grey parrot in a cage. ‘Protty 
p'oll ! Pretty Poll T she remarked ingratiatingly, and 
then sidled towards the door of her ""age. ‘Fire 
down bel6w, boys, fire down below 1’ said she, and 
cocked her head cn one side. She looked as if she 
was sniffing the air. It made me sniff the air too. 
And thert was a smell of burning,,only too clear. 

I thru?.t ihe knife into my belt and snatched up 
Polly’s ct.ge I couldn’t leave h^r thfirevto roast. 
Out on to the deck I rushed, to find myself en- 
veloped jn clouds of smoke. My companions had 
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dond’their work only too well. And of cour»e they 
had not thought about me; I had no business there 
in any case. A hot rush of flame swept past me 
from the rigging. Tihe heat was almost unbearable 
and the smoke was choking me. Losing my head 
entirely, I was going to r\ish back to the cabin 
again, when I heard a voice calling ‘Richard! 
Richard 1’ It was^a voice I had never yet disobeyed. 
Something in it made me pull my scattered wits 
together. With all the strength of my bursting 
lunp^s I shouted, 'Here, sir!’ and made in the 
direction of the sound. 

‘Make for the larboard gunwale ’ came the 
command. 

I steadied myself for a desperate run acrcss the 
deck. The men had regained their Doat only to 
find me missing, and Lurting, whilst refusing to 
sanction a rethrn into the inferno on the lower 
■^ck, was cruising round in the^hopes of coming 
withifl hail'of me. A sudden gust of wind sent the 
flames leaping from the mainsail to the cl'oss jack; 
I made a last frantic bid for it, rushSd blindly 
through the smoke, caught at the gunwale, fdl 
back fainting, yas palled over by a strong arm, and 
so tumi>led blindly, still clufthing tlffe ibird-cage 
and heldifirjnly yi the arms of my re#c«er, head- 
long down into the*sea. 

Willing hands soon pulled us out. Lyrting — 
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for he*lt waS'Who had saved me — shook the water 
from his clothes like a great dog and took his seat 
at the helm. I crouched at his feet, limp and 
bedraggled, and still gasping &r breath. I would 
have died for him willingly, I thought. He looked 
down at me with his i^low smile, and then turned 
to the men. 

‘Lads,’ said he, ‘wi,ll you hold '^our peace about 
it all?’ 

‘Why so ?’ ask^d Will Jevons. 

‘Why ? Because it would be a waste of my good 
breath to pull him out of the fire, and a waste of 
your good breath to pull him out of the sea, if our 
good captain sets him swinging at the yard-arm 
when We get him back. Leave his punishment to 
me.’ 

‘Ay, ay!’ put in Roger Dennis. ‘Leave it to 
Tom Lurting, ladsl I’d trust him with rrfost 
things.’ 

There was a growl ot assent from the other men 
and that ended the matter, save that one old salt 
grunted out something about teaching the young 
pup a lesson. 

‘Ay, a^, gaflFer, I’ll see to ti^atl’ Lurting 
assured liim, and that was the last I heird of it 
from the''men, or from Thoma-s Lu'tiffg either, 
save that ‘i got twice the flogging the other bovs 
had on the next Black Monday morning. 
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Scftnething in*Thomas Lurting’s look soyn told 
me that our troubles were not yet ov*er. We were 
still hugging the weather side of the blazing gal- 
leon, and with the c^her galleons burning on either 
side of us our situation was becoming every 
moment more precarious.*. Still Lurting did not 
order the men to pull away. He was swearing 
softly under his breath. ‘The lads on board have 
forgotten usT he muttered. 

‘We may wait till we’re roasted and they’ll 
never firp a gun!’ said Will Jevons. ‘Let’s put 
offl’ 

‘So be it, lads!’ said Lurting. '‘But you must 
pull as if the devil were at your backs !’ 

The second journey was a very different^matter 
from the first. Instead of being screened by -the 
smoke from our own friendly guns, we were within 
full sight of the enemy on land, and well within his 
iwnge. 

‘Pall, b^ys, pull!’ urged Lurting. ‘Break your 
backbones, start your eyes out, pull lik^the devil — 
God save us all, they’ve got us !i 

A roar came from the guns on the breastworks, 
and a volley oi^smd! shot rattled about jis. A man 
at the ither end of the boat* fell life’*esi§ over his 
oar; he kad^eer^shot through th^ hqj.d# 

‘Steady, lads, pdi! away and we’ll beat ’em yet!’ 
shouted Lurting. Then he cried out in dismay as 
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poor Will Jpvons dropped his bar and slfpped 
sideways with^his hands on his breast. The man 
next him collapsed too and lay in thb bottom of the 
boat groaning loudly, wit }\5 great shot wound 
torn across his back. But poor Will scarce made a 
sound. Thomas Lurting caught him in his arms, 
and in all those troubled waters, with the shouts of 
the living and the grpans of thq dying, with the 
crash of the cannon and the roar of the fire, it 
seemed as if they two were alone together as they 
^had been walking in Paradise. 

‘Tom, I’m spent 1’ whispered Will. 

‘God bless you, old friend!’ groaned Lurting. 
‘I think you are.’ 

‘Ke»p that little fellow from the yird-arm — and 
— temember — you’ve been a true friend to me — 
and — oh, Tom! — I’m going home!’ 

How we regained our ship I ne^^er knew. I *lay 
huddled down by Will’s dead body, and the m^n 
pulled for dear life with the shot whistling lound 
their heais. When we regained the deck Ned was 
waiting for me, but w'hen he saw the look on my 
fice he stopped asking questions and pulled me 
out of hariii’s way. 

‘You’\<': hot been missed, you numskuH!’ said 
he. ‘NoW b<* sick if you must b% sickf arid a sick- 
lier lookirfg face I never saw, and then for God’s 
sake get to work before you’re found out and 
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struhg up for disobeying orders. — oh, 

Richard, I thought you’d never come oack!’ 

We hid the parrot in the forecasfie and got back 
to work. All abov^ us the Spanish galleons were 
sunk, or burning to the water’s edge. The bay 
was full of wreckage, and drowning men were 
struggling to reach the shore. It was a ghastly 
sight, I thought I had seen enough of death that 
day. Somehow or other, wherever I looked I could 
see Will Jevons’s face, and above all the roar of 
shot -md.the shouts of the seamen I could hear his 
voice: ‘(>h, Tom, I’xn going home!’ I w'^as grow- 
ing a little light-headed, what With strain and 
fatigue, and the searing pain which bit through 
me wherever the flames had caught me. 

Out of the bay we sailed at last, with one ‘last 
moment of danger when the great castle let fly at 
us as we passed. Mercifully she harmed us but 
iittle, save in our rigging, but Thomas Lurling 
was up or* the clew of the main-tack, and nearly 
lost his life when a shot cut through bolt rope 
a little above his head. 

That evening, when all was cleared aw^ay, we 
three friends (flipped off together and* hid in the 
bows.* We were all dropping wdth wi'eariness, 
though^e^ wa^ not so far gone^Dut J.h«t he must 
try a tune or two^on his new recorder. Christopher 
was too dejected even to talk poetry. HeJjad been 
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turne£ out the surgeon’s quarters in tne ena, 
but even so hj had seen too much, poor lad. 

k Thomas Lurting found us thefe at last. We 
expected a rating, but he mt riiy sat down on a coil 
of rope and, pulling m^e up between his knees, be- 
gan to put some salvtf on my burns. 

‘We pretty well scorched you, son,’ said he. 
‘It was a merciful deliverance.’ 

‘I know, sir!’ said I. ‘I’m sorry.’ 

‘A merciful 4fliverancel’ he repeated. ‘And 
how often have I been delivered this day ? Thank 
Goc^for it!’^ 

‘I don’t believe in God any more!’ burst out 
Christopher, half-sobbing. ‘When you’ve seen a 
living'man’s leg cut off, you stop believing in God !’ 

‘Still holding me with one arm, Lurting put 
out his other hand and laid it on Christopher’s 
shoulder. ‘Look yonder 1’ he said. 

The sun was finking down beneath the wav5s, 
and one^ljy one the vessels were crbwding like 
winged birds along the golden pathway of the 
sunset. A great Silence fell upon the waters. 

* ‘Isn’t the deep a vasty thing.?’ said Thomas 
Lurting. **We think ourselves full •/enturf some to 
brave it.® And, vet when we passed, thrcftigh the 
Bay of BiscSiy, far ouc to sea, I *aw » lirfhet come 
and percK upon the rigging as itJiad been a tree in 
the woads at home, .^re the terrors of the deep so. 
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gredt when a little bird can fly there unafraij ? And 
are the terrors of life and death so great when even 
the sparrow fafls not to earth without our HeavetJy 
Father?’ 

‘I can’t understand/ ^aid Christopher stub- 
bornly. 

‘Can the bird?’ asked Thomas Lurting, looking 
out to sea. 



CHAPTER IV 


Quaking the Quakers 

m 

S OME few months later Thomas Lurting came 
upon us one day, •sprawling on the forecastle 
deck with the parrot cage in our midst. Ned, the 
rascal, was trying to Ji:each it to |wcar in English. 
‘For it swears only in Spanish,’ he explained 
gravely, ‘and that is very foul language. It should 
.swear in English like a good Christian. ’» 

Thomas Lurting tweaked his car for him and 
sat down beside us. He was always fond of birds, 
and Poll had taken quite a fancy to him. ‘Let’s 
have her out, boys!’ said he, and unfastened the 
cage door. None of us ever dared to set her free, 
for she would bite us and try to escape; but she 
would sit by the hour on Thdmas Lurting’s 
shoulder, and gp peacefully back into her cagt. 
when he bade her. She perched now (5n on«J of his 
great hands while he caressed her with the other. 
Those powerful hands of his could be as gentle as 
i woman’s when he touched an animal or a bird, 
or some j5t)or sick creature. 

‘Thert’s mischief aboard this ship 1’ *116 said 
suddenl)f. 

‘How 'so V I asked, rolling over on to my 
stomaefc and kicking jpy heels in the air. 
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‘You remember those soldiers transported 
a while back ?’ he asked. 

*Ay,’ said wfe. 

‘They were a pifcr.Iot of fellows, pressed men 
for the most part, though who am I to look down 
on a pressed man when I v,ias one myself?’ 

‘You!’ I exclaimed. ‘You weren’t a pressed 
man ?’ 

*A pressed boy, rather,’ said he. ‘I was taken at 
Liverpool when I was a lad of fourteen, and sent to 
the ..MIS in Ireland. I felt bitterly then.’ 

‘The navy got a good man when it got you^ sliT 
said Christopher quietly, and Lurting let him say' 
it, though Ned or 1 would have got our ears boxed 
for our pains. He was always gentle with Christo- 
pher. ‘But what was the matter with the soldieVs ? 
Did they steal something ?’ 

‘Left something behind, more likely 1' said 
"Lurting. ‘There’s been trouble, growing up ever 
since.* It siSems one of them, a halt-baked fool of a 
Scottish lad, had been to a Quakers' meeting 
before he was pressed, and must needs tilab about 
it to some of our fellows.' 

‘Stop^ a bi^ What’s a QuuJcers’ •meeting?’ 
asked Ned. 

‘How*sh^uld J know?’ retorted LuAing irrit- 
ably. ‘They’re ^ome sort of a long-eSired, wry- 
necked sect, I suppose. I doubt if thg Scotch 
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bumpkin knew either, except that they’ll not doff 
their hats to their betters, or go to public worship.’ 

‘^ot go to* public worship?’ etclaimed Ned. 

’Then there is some sense aboiit them after all 1 I 

# 

don’t know which is the worst, when the chaplain 
preaches or when the,captain does. Lord knows 
why I should stow away on a ship with a Baptist 
preacher for captain ! I wouldn’t^go near either of 
’em if it wasn’t for you catching usl’ 

‘And whipping usl’ I put in ruefully. ‘I don’t 
know why you must needs notice every time we 
i..iss.’ 

‘I^ll have ho' young heathens aboard this shipl’ 
said Lufilng. ‘And no Quakers either, if I’m to 
carry out the captain’s orders.’ 

‘‘Who’s a Quaker?* asked I in astonishment, 
and ‘Good Lord 1 Who ’s a Quaker ?’ laughed Ned. 

‘The two fellows the Scottish ’lout conversed 
with,’ explained jL-urting. ‘At least, we call theier 
Quakers, though it seems they know^little* of it, 
thank heaven I But they call all men equal in the 
sight of God, and, meet together in silence instead 
of sitting under the chaplain. There they sit 
gawking at each other, as dumb as couple of bag 
puddings. 'And the' worst of it is, theyive four 
others alo ig witn them now, antj Roger Dennis is 
one of them.’ 

‘Rog^r Dennis r I exclaimed, and instinctively 
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I put my hand on his knee and looked up ihto his 
face. For he might flog men mercilessly for refus- 
ing to attend ftie service, but Roger Dennis was 
his friend. 

He brought down his h^nd on mine with such 
violence that I cried out v^th the pain of it, and 
Polly rose in a flutter. ‘I never struck himl’ he 
vowed. ‘God bo my witness, I’ve never touched 
him!’ 

I slipped my hand into my arpipit and nursed it 
there, while Polly settled down again as before* 
‘Fire down below, boys, fire do^n^ below !»’ sfJe 
observed, with her head on one side. 

Lurting had ceased to pay any attention to her, 
or to us.. He was looking straight before hiln with 
a puzzled frown. ‘He has a check upon me,’ he 
muttered. ‘He says not a word, but he has a check 
upon me. I have beaten them and kicked them 
iside scores of times, but now •that he is one of 
them— as tod loves me, I dare not^.^nd there 
isn’t one of them strikes back, or e^^n curses. 
What can a man do with fellowS who never strike 
back.? Would the captain have me flay them 
alive .?’ 

‘Wh^ no^ laugh at ’em.?’ suggested^Ned. ‘If 
Richard^nd I gtt,a sight of them nfuAping and 
moping, we’ll soon cure them!’ 

‘Try it]’ said Lurting briefly, and he put Polly 
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back iftto hcf cage with a sigh. ‘And you, Chris- 
topher i*' 

•Christopher shook his head. ‘Why don’t you 
talk it over with Rogei Deryiis^?’ he asked. 

We had all risen by now. Thomas Lurting put 
his hands on Christopher’s shoulders. He was 
swaying to and fro like a reed. ‘I dare not, you 
little fool, I dare not)’ he said, qjid thrusting the 
boy aside, went on his way. 

Christopher looked after him anxiously. Dear 
,lad! He was always quick to feel for other folk. 
'^He’s unhappy!’ he said softly. 

‘So he is)' vowed Ned. ‘Let me meet some of 
those blessed Quakers and I’ll soon quake ’em!’ 

‘So’ll II’ I agreed. ‘Roger Dennis or no Roger 
DbnnisI’ But I could not help remembering that 
Roger Dennis had been good to me that day at 
Santa Cruz. 

We had great fun, quaking the Quakers. At 
least, it was great fun at first. We useel to find out 
where they were meeting, and then walk amongst 
them on *'our hands, or turn somersaults under 
their noses. The trouble was, they never seemed 
to see us. ‘■'I here were six of them,<vind they sat on 
as quietly ^s if we 'nad never been there* Not a 
word paSbed between them. Ned b^dothe best 
ideas — Christopher, of course, ,would never join 
in. It v^sn’t his game^. somehow. Ned would steal 
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a lemon from the' cook and suck it, or an onicm and 
cut it to windward of them. We used to tet Polly *s 
cage just behind them, and tweak her tail till she 
let off a volley of her»choicest Spanish oaths. 

One day we brought a pail of filthy, stinking 
water to throw over them.*,A big, skulking sea- 
man called Jake saw us and joined us. His 
language was even filthier than the water. He 
caught up the bucket, and then suddenly Roger 
Dennis glanced up. Something in his look went 
thioygh me. Ned felt it too. We both 
snatched at the pail just as Jake was goin^ fe 
throw it, and our combined onslauglif^nearly over- 
balanced h’m. I'hcn a big wave caught'uS amid- 
ships, and the vessel gave a great lurch which sent 
us rolling into the scuppers, Jake, bucket and all. 
Jake drew his knife and I felt a sharp pain in my 
arm. ‘Push his*eyes in, Ned!’ I screamed, but at 

fhat moment there was a clatter of sea boots and 

* 

Lurting wa« amongst us, kicking us apart. By 
the time he had us in front of him we werl all of us 
pretty sore and crestfallen, and Jake lodked mur- 
derous. 

‘Did he get j^u, Richard asked Lurfang, after 
he had confiscated the knife. 

I had ttrvj^t mj tell-tale arm belling n»e. I was 
scared stiff of Jake.* ‘There’s nothing amiss, sirl’ 

1 said hastily. ‘And it was our fault to beg^n with. 
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We w^re making game of the Quakers. And — 
we’re sorn' — and — please may we go now 
» ‘Jake drew nis knife on the lad.| put in Roger 
Dennis quietly. He was not afraid of Jake, it 
seemed. 

Lurting put out his hand and caught me by the 
arm. My shirt sleeve was dripping with blood. 
Coolly he tore it apart and looked at the wound. 
‘Humph 1 You’ve got off lightly enough !’ he said. 

‘Don’t send me to the surgeon, sirl’ I pleaded. 
‘Then captain needn’t know. And don’t get Jake 
into trouble!’ 

Lurting looked at the little group which had 
gathered cround. ‘Be off with you, lads!’ said he. 
‘Haven’t you enough to do as it is, with a squall 
coming up. Take your knife, Jake, and use it on 
your meat in future. Roger, get to work with your 
friends; you’ve caused enough trouble for one day. 
And you, boys, come down to my cabin and get 
what’s coming to you.’ 

Lurting did not spare salt water when he washed 
my cut and bound it up with clean linen. ‘The 
surgeon couldn’t do it better,’ he grinned. ‘He’d 
have your arm off for less.’ ^ 

‘Aren’l you going to punish us.^’ asked Ned. 

‘No! \yhy siiould I.? I set you on ^^o itl' he 
replied. 

There was a tap on the door and Christopher 
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thrust Ms head in. ‘You’re wanted on cieck, sir,’ 
he cried. ‘There’s a storm coming vtp fit to blow 
a man down!’ 

‘God knows it is!’ said Thomas Lurting. ‘Get 
to work, lads, and let’s'have no more mischief, un- 
less you want the cat-o’-niii^-tails round your ears 1’ 

He strode up on deck and we tumbled after 
him. There was indeed a storm blowing up. A 
ghastly, livid hut? overspread' the sky, and the ship 
staggered pitifully in the trough of the mighty 
billows. For the rest of that day»and all that night 
there was Tittle rest to be had for man or boy. Tl^ 
seaman toiled unceasingly at the pum'^s, whiliff fh^e 
decks were all awash with water from.<'He great 
waves which bore down upon us. Before we had 
had time to clear the quarter-deck, the hen coqps 
were swept overboard with all their squawking 
occupants. ‘There goes the captain’s breakfast!’ 
laughed Ned, whilst I secretly congratulated my- 
self tl^at poor Polly was safe in th‘e forecastle. The 
Paget Point man, Charlie Harringaj^^was swept 
clean off the crojack yard by a huge wav#, and was 
only saved from drowning by Roger Dennis, wh^ 
made a frantic ^rab at him which cost him the use 
of his arm for many weeks afterwards.^ Another 
poor feflow had hii, head crushed in lil^ an egg- 
shell when dhe o^the booms came crashing down. 
Lurting saw it coming and kicked me ,out of 
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harm’soway in the nick of tinfie, sholiting to George 
to get clean as he did so. Life and Death were near 
neighbours on*fhe frigate that night. 

Next morning the worst was over, and we all set 
to work to repair the damage. It was a wearisome 
day for us, for we were jill worn out with the storm. 
The wind had died down, but a heavy sea was still 
running, and the ship heiself seemed tired as she 
shuddered in the trough of the waves. That after- 
noon we committed poor George’s body to the 
deep. Lurting’s f£ce was working strangely as he 
watched that pitiful sight. Long after the others 
had dispersed he stood on the swaying deck, look- 
ing out^o^sea. The clouds had cleared, and over 
the pale horizon a golden light shone serenely as 
the day drew near its close. 

Christopher had gone below with the chaplain, 
but after a while he came up again, and stood 
silently by Thomas Lurting. Ned and I watched 
at a distance; we dared not go so near. A^ter a 
while, Clfriitopher put out his hand and touched 
his arm. ‘Roger Dennis was coming along the 
deck. Lurting looked down at Christopher, and 
something passed between them , which had no 
need of words. Christopher stepped back^ 

‘Roger said Thomas Lurting. 

‘Ay, Thomas said Roger Dennis. 

‘I would speak with youT 
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‘I will go wifh you.’ 

That was all they said. Every wora ^ graven on 
my memory. Then they went down into Lurting’s 
cabin together, an^ shut fast the door. And we 
three boys hung about together disconsolately 
because we were not wanted there. 

That week Ned and I had the biggest fight of 
our lives. We had been bickering off* and on for 
a day or so, because we were still tired out with the 
storm and want of sleep, and we lacked Thomas 
L .‘ciiiji to knock our heads together. He had 
been unwell of late, and now spent much of^s 
time below. I was especially irritaUle, paftTy be- 
cause I missed him more, and partly because the 
cut on my left arm was still a little sore, being yet 
unheale*d. 

That day I met Ned on deck as I was coming 
up from Thomas Lurting’s cabin. I did not want 
him to know I had been there. I had only slipped 
down to s«e if I was wanted, and had met with no 
response. I brushed past Ned, as if T ^as on my 
way to do some errand. 

‘I know where you’ve beenl’ he grinned. He 
had an apple jp his hand, and as he speke he took 
a big Ijpte out of it, his eyes laughing across at me 
the whi^. *Yoi^’ve been down fo see if he wants 
you and he doesn't 1 Poor little Richard’s lost his 
nurse!’ 
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‘Dry up, fathead I’ I said. ‘And leave me alone. 
I’m busy. 

‘Now, now, naughty temper 1 K doesn’t want 
me, it wants its nurse. Crjt Ifaby, cryl Nursie’s 
gone and left it in the ljurch!’ 

T clenched my right* fist. ‘If you don’t shut up 
I’ll push y 9 ur face ini’ I threatened. 

Ned stood ostentatiously asid« to let me pass. 
‘All right, have it your own way! But you’ve been 
left" in the lurch ^ all right. Thomas Lurting’s 
yiined the Quakers.’ 

-‘He hasn’tj’ 

' ‘He has!’* 

‘YouVe a liar!’ 

‘You’re another!’ 

We flew at each other like wild cats. Over and 
over the deck we rolled, clutching at each other’s 
throats, blacking each other’s eyes, punching each 
othef’s noses. The wound on my left arm burst 
open and b|ed profusely over us both. '‘First" Jake 
came up, and then Charlie Harringay, and both 
tried to kick us apart, but though our ribs were 
black and blue, it only made us fight the more. 

‘You’re'a liar!’ 

‘You’ri'another !’ 

‘I hate ^or !’ 

‘I hate you!’ 

‘Breal^ their necks i^ you must, but part them !’ 
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snappea a voice above us, and Jake and Charlie re- 
doubled their efforts. Plucked apart, ^ struggled 
vainly with ouf captors and yelled Sefiance at each 
other. Then sudd#nl^ we realized that it was the 
captain himself who had given the command. He 
and the chaplain were standing together, looking 
at us. 

‘Well, what was it all about, boys.^* demanded 
the captain. 

The same thought struck us both. We could 
not split 9n Lurting. Sullenly ^e hung our heads. 
‘N'^thing, sir,’ we replied. 

‘Nothing.^ Nothing.^ Two bo^s murdering* 
each other on my ship for nothing ? Therfe ’s more 
in it than that, my lads, and you know it. Out with 
it!’ 

‘Nol’ said I desperately, and ‘Nol’ echoed Ned. 

‘Then theifc ii something, sir! They’ve ad- 
mitted it!’ triumphed the chaplain. 

‘Where*s the boatswain’s mate.?’ snapped the 
captain. 

‘Sick in his cabin, sir,’ saidj^ake. ^hall I call 
him, sir.?’ 

‘No! I’ll l^ve the truth out of thaee lads and 
I’ll have it at once. String them up and flog it out 
of themil’ 

Ned began to,go wild at this. ‘You can flog the 
hide off me and I’ll still say it was nothing !’ he 
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shrieked. 1 said no more; my captor happened to 
be JaTce, sa I kpew what was coming to me. 

It was a long time before thdy gave it up. 
Christopher said they threw.butket after bucket of 
salt water over me, to fry to bring me round for 
yet another dose of itj Jake did not believe in 
wasting such a good opportunity. Christopher was 
most appallingly sick, poor lad, bnt he stuck to us 
till we were in the surgeon’s hands, and the sur- 
geon, who had always had a soft spot in his heart 
for him, did his best for us. We were tough speci- 
. nic. both of us ; it was well for us that we were. 

‘Let me fetch Thomas Lurting!’ he whispered 
to us over and over again that night, as he sat up 
ministering to our needs, and over and over again 
we Yold him, not on his life. We would not have 
told*even Thomas Lurting the truth. 

The next morning was Sunday, and though we 
could scarcely stand we were ordered to public wor- 
ship. Apart from my soreness T was very faint from 
loss of blood, and my head swam dizzily as I stag- 
gered up into the''fresh air. As I took my place 
with the others, I looked round for Thomas Lurt- 
ing, but ccAild not see him anywhere. He must be 
very ill, I thought. I began to fret because I had 
not sent Cftriotopher to him. 

The captain was in the middle of one of his end- 
less sermons, when I he;ird two seamen whispering 
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behind me. *^lip away when no <^ne Jocks, and 
I’ll show you the funniest sight you’v/ seen for a 
twelvemonth I< 

‘What’s that, n»at^?’ 

‘Thomas Lurting sitting amongst the Quakers 1’ 
I heard them shuffle away. What had they said ? 
Thomas Lurting amongst the Quakers ? Thomas 
Lurting to be ^und missing by the officers from 
his accustomed place, and consorting with that 
handful of seamen who were defying the law.? 
1 liomas Lurting, who had thrashed so many myi 
and boys for non-attendance, to be found h|Bi >elf 
amongst the delinquents.? I coufd bear it no 
longer. Nobody was looking at me. Nb one would 
miss me. I knew the dingy part of the forecastle 
where they were accustomed to meet, and I slipped 
away, limping along as best I could, and clutching 
hold of anythfng that would help me on my way. I 
had some dim idea that I could warn him that his 
abseSice had been 'discovered. 

The seamen were there long beforf me, but I 
pushed through them and, in Jtheir sifrprise, they 
made way for nte. The ship was pitching lightly, 
but in my dizziness she seemed to be standing 
first OA one end and then on the otheA Slowly I 
stumblfd Jbrwiyd. They were* sittjng in a little 
group, and not qne of them spoke a word. Thomas 
Lurting was in the midst of them and his strong 
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face was a; peace. The wind and the waves and the 
noises of c‘e ^eck seemed very far away. 1 came 
nearer, and still there was no sounH. It was more 
than silence. Even my jangi'erf nerves were stilled. 

Suddenly I heard an uproar in the distance, 
jeers and laughter, and the sound of rushing feet. 
I knew at ,once what had happened, and I knew 
what I must do. Every man in the ship from the 
captain downwards might come and scoff, but 
there was only one right place for me to be in. I 
^ook a deep breath and staggered forward, to sink 
dov^. =* half-conscious, half-fainting, but undeniably 
* and un,utterably at peace, by the side of Thomas 
Lurting. 



CHAPTER V 


Vast/e in Spain 

I WAS very ill for some time after that first 
Quaker meeting. So far as the captain was con- 
cerned, I might well have died and been hove over- 
board in a bit of ^cking, but Thomas Lurting and 
Roger Dennis and their friends looked after me, 
and their efforts pulled me through. My arm in- 
riaiiied and became so painful that in my light- 
headed ravings I begged them to cut it ofl^fKi 
throw it into the sea, and the surgeon came along 
with his instruments all ready to oblige me, but 
Thomas ^Lurting would have none of it. They 
must have been as patient as women in their tend- 
ing of me, for I grew so violent at times that Ned 
and ChristophSr could do nothing with me. Of 
course I must need blab all about our qviarrel, 
squeafing if out for the whole forecastle to hear. 
Lurting took Ned aside and got the wfiole story 
out of him then. ‘But why — why — he*muttered, 
when Ned got to the flogging. 

Ned ^took to stammering. ‘We didn’t — we 
couldn’* — we didn’t know but what thCre might 
be troubfc fgr yo» in it, sir I’ 

‘So you let them flog you senseless, just m case 
— ?’ Lurting flushed very /ed. He was ^l^ittling 
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away at a bit of wood with his knife, and he sud- 
denly ga^^hed it violently and ruined the carving. 
Pocketing his knife, he slipped a hand under Ned’s 
chin and tilted his face up^ ‘"'’"ou and Richard I’ he 
said. ‘Do you know Richard nearly died ?’ 

‘Yes,’ muttered Ned, and I think I can see him 
for the dear old scamp he was, all embarrassed 
under Lurting’s scrutiny and ^shifting from one 
foot to the other. ‘Still, he ain’t dead, is he.?’ 

‘No, he isn’t, but that’s not the captain’s fault!’ 
^ said Lurting. ‘However, you’ll both, live to play 
many another prank, God willing! But lads, 
lads! If I ever forget — God forgive me!’ 

He thrust Ned aside and strode off along the 
deck. Ned scampered off to relieve his feelings 
by plaguing the cook, and soon had a frying-pan 
about his ears. He was a rare lad, was Ned. 

It was surprising how soon the row about the 
Quakers died down. Now that Thomas Lurting 
had joined them it was a very different ‘matter. 
He was'always a martinet when there was any work 
to be ddne, and he soon saw to it that they were 
‘ the most effective men in the ship. The captain 
quickly changed his tune, and ;t was ‘Thomas, 
take yoMr friends and do so and sol’ jvhenever 
there w».3 ^any difficult job on,han(^. 

They were a fine set of fellows. By the time I 
had recovered from my long illness, Christopher 
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had joined them, with several of the ojde/men. I 
began to go to their meetings then. I^w^not born 
to it, like Christopher, but after that first Sunday 
morning, when, mom d^ad than alive, I had taken 
my place by Thomas Lurting’s side, it somehow 
seemed to be the obvious thi«g to do. Christopher 
used to sit there looking as if he were in heaven, 
and I would fidgijt and feel round in my pockets 
for a bit of twine to play with, or look out to sea 
and wish we might land in a school of porpoises. 
”j hen something would set me tKinking of home, 
and I would wonder what Mother was doing^l^ 
whether she had been baking lately! She was still 
pretty, was my mother, with very soft blue eyes, 
and brown curls that were always slipping from 
under her cap. She had a favourite saying : ‘Well, 
well, it will all come out for good if we wait 
patiently!’ Sh^ said that even about my Uncle 
Matthew. She was never afraid of my Uncle 
Matthbw, a» I was. I would begin to wonder why 
she wasn’t. Why weren’t people afraicT oT things 
It did not matter how much I pretended, I was 
really afraid sometimes, deep down inside. Even* 
now I felt sick when I remembered the feeling 
of bein^tied up, helpless, at the mercy«of Jake. 
I would tav^ die^ rather than show*f«r, but it 
was there all the .same. I had never even sus- 
pected my mother of fear,^ or Roger Dennis, or 
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ThomaL Lurting, except perhaps when he was 
first tempted to throw in his lot with the Quakers. 
I^was as f.' tfiey had something inside them which 
left no place for fear. Perhaps that was what 
people meant when they talked about God. I 
would wonder, and Jthe deck would seem very 
quiet, and the breeze would strike lightly against 
our faces as we sat. Thomas Lurting would reach 
across and shake Roger Dennis by the hand, and 
suddenly the meeting would be over, and the ship 
would be full of’noise and bustle again, with the 
<{^es slapping against her sides. Christopher 
would heaVe away, still dreaming, and I would 
shake' myself and think the time had not passed 
half so slowly as I had expected. 

..It was not long before our hands were fuller 
than ever, for a great plague broke out on board, 
and the men died like flies. Christopher went 
down with it, and we gave him up for lost, for the 
poor lad wasted to a shadow and looked siok unto 
death. I Believe he would have died in the first 
day or so* had it not been for Thomas Lurting; he 
.had so little will to live that it seemed only the 
other’s more powerful will that ,kept him alive. 
What finally cured him was the fact that^Thomas 
Lurting t^09k it from him. C^ristoph^*", thin as 
a lath, pulled himself together and nursed him 
night and day. Ned and I were of little use, as 
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it happened, for we both took it, Wioiizh only 
slightly. 

By the time ^e were all recovered the plague 
was nearly over, bu^it Jiad swept across our ship 
like the Angel of Death. A4 the Quakers had had 
it, though none of them had died ; I think it was 
the nursing which saved them, for thjs idea of 
theirs about there being sopiething of God in 
every man made them very careful of one another. 
Many of the other poor fellows had begged to be 
nursed by them: ‘Carry me to the Quakers!’ theyi 
vvould moan, ‘for they take great ^re 
another, and they will take some care of me./ We 
did what we could, but there were over forty 
deaths, all in a short space of time. When it was 
over there seemed to be a strange sort of bond 
between those of us who were left, as if we had 
been through the valley of the shadow. 

We were soon fully manned again, and con- 
cerned* in irihny a desperate venture. •Ijj all the 
fighting that followed the Quakers were in the 
thick of it, fearless and careless of their lives. The 
captain would grin sometimes when he saw them 
returning from u landing expedition, all begrimed 
with sweat ai\d powder. ‘I care not if all*my men 
turn QuaiSer*,’ said* he. ‘They’re the h»nffiest men 
in my ship.’ 

One new traaition grew ^ip wnicn piea^ea tne 
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other sVamen well. No Quaker woulcl touch a 
share of\he plunder. None of them could explain 
exactly why. I once asked Thomq,s Lurting and he 
shook his head. ‘You know^^the calm that comes 
before a storm, lad V said he. 

‘Ay, sir 1’ said I. 

‘Well, that is where we are now,‘ said he. 
‘There’s foul weather coming up somewhere, but 
from which quarter I can’t say.’ 

• ‘I don’t care for myself,’ I said. ‘It’s when I see 
Jake feathering his beastly nest!’ 

‘So you think I might gather a bit of dirt for 
mine, do ^o\l?’ rejoined Lurting, and I said no 
more, fol* he was in a dangerous mood. 

Very shortly after that, when we were lying out- 
side Leghorn, there was serious trouble amongst 
the crew over this same question of plunder. Jake 
had claimed more than his fair shtre in the last dis- 


tribution, and the next day he and Charlie Har- 
ringay had words about it. I never^ trusted Jake 
so far, and when I saw him feeling for his knife I 
knew what was coming. 

‘Fetch Thomas Lurting, Christopher, you assi’ 
I shouted, and plunged into thejdiick of it just as 
Jake mttde his first spring at Charlie, ^'.managed 


to catcb'.hjs right arm and just broke ^his aim, so 
that Charlie had had time to get on his guard by 


the time Jake had kicked himself free of me. I 
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rolled head over*heels on deck, jumpedXp and 
made another dash for it, only to find myself in the 
middle of as pronysing a brawl as ever fh^ been in. 
Half the seamen lovyiging round had grievances, 
and all were spoiling for* i fight. I found Jake and 
Charlie at each other’s throat? and hung on grimly, 
hoping to harass the enemy in the rear, and getting 
well kicked for nvy pains, with a cut atross my 
forehead into the bargain. 

Suddenly there was a shout, and Lurting was 
i;. ri,. rhick of it. ‘Avast there 1’ 4ie roared. ‘Fall 
away ’there r 

Most of them obeyed and stood ^Wtepishly to 
one sidC; thf-re was something about him nowadays 
that more than ever commanded men’s obedi- 
ence. Jakfi and Charlie were still locked together, 
with me hanging on for dear life. He plucked me 
off as if I had be«n a feather, and threw me across 
the deck to Roger Dennis. Charlie made one last 
desperate bid^or freedom and half broke away. In 
a trice Jake’s murderous knife was at his*bick, but 
before he could strike down, Thoijias Lulling had 
his wrist in an iron grip. The knife clattered down 
on to the deck. _^ake made a dive for it, but Lurt- 
ing caught him by the back of the neck, and shook 
him as a ^erri’er shakes a rat. The gjejt bully, 
helpless as a^aby^in his hands, suddenly went 
limp and ceased struggling. Lurting flung him 
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from hii^i contemptuously just asvhe captain came 
on the s^n^. 

‘What the trouble?’ snapped the captain. 

‘There is none now, sir!’ said Lurting quietly, 
though he still panted sctnewhat after the effort 
he had made. Jake’s great carcass was no light 
weight. 

‘Well then, punish where punishment is due,’ 
said the captain, and he did not iorget to single me 
out, as he looked around the group. ‘And then set 
all to work and make ready. We’ve orders to make 
‘ sail at once for Barcelona, against a Spanish man- 
o’^^r.’ 

I was glad we were going into action again. 
Lurting sent me down to the surgeon to have my 
cqt plastered up, and then told me to come to his 
cabin. When I got there he seemed in a curiously 
yncommunicative mood. ‘This pilunder,’ said he 
slowly, ‘it turns the men into devils.’ 

‘So it does!’ I agreed cheerfully, thinking of 
Jake. ‘But some of them wouldn’t fight without it, 
would th^y ?’ 

‘Would you ?’ he asked abruptly. 

‘Oh yes, but then I don’t get much in any case. 
It’s fellqws like Jake who do welfout of fighting.* 

‘Go bjick and get on with your workj’ he com- 
manded. ‘And keep out of deck brawls in future, 
or you’ll break your neck in spite of me!’ He 
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tweaked my ear a*! I passed, and I knew hf/was not 
really angry. He had queer moods these days. 

I ran back <yi deck and found Ti^j^ristopher. 
‘That’s all right!’ I^aid m answer to his look. ‘I 
didn’t get a beating.’ 

‘I never thought you would,’ said he. ‘Thomas 
Lurting is never anything but fair. But if you 
don’t look out you’ll get killed in one of these deck 
fights.. Why coul(?n’t you kee'p out of it.?’ 

‘Charlie would have been knifed if I hadl’ I re- 
plied. ‘And I don’t mind Charlie, "and I hate Jake.’ 

vX nat about all men having the seed of God ir 
their hearts V asked Christopher. 

‘Oh,* that’s all very well, but what «.bout the 
Spaniards .?’ I mocked. 

‘Well, i^hat about them V persisted Christopher, 

‘Oh, dry up!’ I said. ‘Aren’t you glad we’re 
going into actioi*.? I hate it when we’re just hang- 
ing about and getting ourselves into trouble.’ 

‘I wonder ^what sort of folk the Spaniards are.? 
said Christopher. 

‘Bad eggs, of course!’ said J. ’Ur* else w< 
shouldn’t be fighting ♦^hem. What’s the matter 
^hristopher .? l^ov’ve been mooning round of 
and on this long while.’ 

‘I kilo’ll have,’ said Christopher, andjjie restec 
his elbows on*the gunwale and cupped his chin ir 
his hands. ‘It seems a waste of time somehow.’ 
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‘Wh.,caoes?’ 

‘Everything 1 I don’t love going into action as 
you do. i Joathe it. Y ou know I’m sick every time 
I see an arm or a leg cut off, cr a head go whizzing 
through the air. Ugh! Xnd I don’t think it’s all 
glorious; I think it’sljeastly. And I don’t hate the 
Spaniards, or the Dutch either, for that matter. 
I don’t believe you and Ned do really. But you’re 
cut out for adventures, and I suppose I’m not. I 
shall get the breath knocked out of me one of 
these days, and what use will it all have been .?’ 

I flung an arm round his shoulders and Wore 
at him sotdy under my breath. Somehow it re- 
lieved my feelings. ‘You!’ I said. ‘You! Ydu stood 
by me all the time Jake was flogging me, just to let 
a fellow feel he’d got a friend! You d'ressed that 
arm of mine when it made you sick every time you 
looked at it! You went with the Quakers when 
they were the laughing-stock of the forecastle. If 
any one ’s got pluck on board this ship, it’s you!’ 

He looked round at me. ‘Do you really think 
so he asked. 

‘Yes, I do!’ I vowed. ‘And what’s more — Ned 
and I — ^we tease the life out of you, you old idiot — 
but we couldn’t do without you — and if you dare 
talk any igore about having the breath knocked 
out of the plaguy old body of yours, *^ril push your 
face in, see ?’ 
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Christopher laughed. ‘You’ve J)eel good 
friends,’ he said simply. ‘You don know what 
it was like befoae you came. Come o/, let ’s get 
to work.’ 

I shook him gently. ‘Wel^ don’t let ’s have any 
more of this cursed nonsense/)f yours about b jing 
afraid of going into action!’ 

‘I’m not afrai^ of thatV said Christopher 
quietly. ‘I’m not afraid of being killed — it ’s killing^ 
that scares me. Doesn’t it you ?’ 

r.c/er tjiink about it'* said 1*. ‘And anyhow, 
you’d never have to. You’re always in the back- 
ground, poor lad!’ 

‘Do you remember Thomas Lurting 'telling us 
about the linnet?’ asked Christopher. ‘I killed a 
linnet once with a stone. I wonder if God saw'it 
fall. I didn’t mean to do it. But we do mean to 
kill the Spaniards. I suppose some of them will 
be boys like us!’ 

‘Chvistopber, get on with your work!’ said a 
deep voice. Thomas Lurting was standing behind 
us; his face was working curiously. Christopher 
ran off obediently. Then Lurting turned to me in 
a*sudden blaze oi fury and struck me harshly. ‘Get 
back to ws»rk, you lazy young rascal !’ he thundered, 
‘or I’ll h^ve^you ducked at the yaiai-^irm!’ I 
didn’t mind somehow. He looked like a man in 
hell. 
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We soon in action, thougn not actually 
against the Spanish fleet. Our part of the day’s 
work wasVo silence the guns of p great castle on 
shore, and we set to it with will. It was a fine 

_ I 

ramparts and a maze of fortifica- 
tions. It reminded n^e of the castles we fisher boys 
used to build on the shore at Paget Point, and then 
take turns in breaking them down. It was a great 
game. And this seemed to me a great game too, 
with just such a salt smack on the wind as there 
, had been at home, and just such a rocky shore. 

They were good gunners in the castle. We had 
scarcely come within range before they fired on 
us, and did considerable damage to our rigging. 
Charlie was up on deck and had his head knocked 
off, poor fellow. I saw it happen. I began to feel 
mad after that. And then Ned came running to- 
wards me with his face as white a:? a sheet. ‘Chris- 
topher!’ he gasped out. ‘Christopher!’ He 
pointed to a little knot of seanr>en standing 
strangely quiet in the turmoil. They were bending 
over sonifething. . 

He was lying flat on the deck and he was fully 
conscious. He looked up at me with an expression 
of mild •'surprise. ‘It doesn’t hurt, Ric^iardl’ he 
said. 

Ned and I knelt on either side of him. We could 
not either of us speak. There came another rattle 


castle with huge 
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of shot, and the men shouted for Thomap Lurting 
to come and level the guns. He rose up from his 
place at Christopher’s head, and his ^ce was as 
if it had been carved out of stone. 

‘Thomas!’ whispere(f Christopher. 

He knelt down again andjjent forward to catch 
that faint shadow of a sound. 

‘Thomas 1 — Ev^en — the — linnet " 

With a little sigh and a sm*le on his lips, Chris- 
topher died. 



CHAPTER VI 


T'he Fight of Ffis^ 

T homas LURTI^G went back to his guns 
with the face one who was about to do 
murder. None of the men dared speak to him. 
I followed him at a little distancfi, scarcely knowing 
what I did. I had left Ned with Christopher. 

. He strode into the forecastle and levelled the 
guns. His aim* was exactly on that part of the 
castle whence the attack on our ship had come. He 
came out a^ain upon deck to see how the shot was 
lighting, '•and I clutched at his arm. ‘Kill every 
mother’s son of them, sirl’ I sobbed, breaking 
down at last. ‘Kill every mother’s son!’ And I 
seemed to hear Christopher’s voice again saying: 
‘Some of them will be boys like its I’ 

Lurting stood still as if he had been shot. I 
could almost have sworn that he had beard it 
too. TBen suddenly he began to tremble. I have 
never setn a strpng man tremble as he did then. 

, He put a hand up to his throat as if he were chok- 
ing, and then tried to speak, but po sound came^ 
‘Mr.i.urtingl’ I whispered, terrified.^ ‘What is 
it?’ 

‘The linnet I My Godl Tlje linnet r he mut- 
tered.' ‘Richard, fetch my clothes!’ 
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I hardly liked to leave him there. He was sway- 
ing to and fro on his feet like a drunken man, and 
all around him tfnen were rushing tOyind fro in 
the tide of battle, aad shot was hailing down like 
rain. 

‘Go, Richard!’ he gasped 

I fled down to his cabin to bring up his clothes, 
for he was strippe4 for fighting. When I returned 
he was still there, and his face* was ghastly. It was 
as if he neither heard nor saw. I helped him on 
v/ith his coat and hailed Roger Dennis, who came 
running up in alarm. 

‘Is he wounded.?’ he asked. ‘7h5mas, man, 
show mel’ 

Lurting laid a hand on his shoulder, and it 
shook like* a leaf. ‘When all’s done, come to my 
cabin, Roger,’ said he. ‘And bring a friend with 
you. I’m down,*lad. I’m down!’ 

‘Take him below, Richard!’ said Roger. ‘I’ll 
see thait youire not missed. But get him below as 
soon as you can, son. He’s ill.’ 

The action was soon over. .Lurting sat im- 
movable in his cabin, with his head resting on his. 
hands. I brought him a drink and begged him to 
take it, but he took no heed of me. So* I curled 
up at hi* feet and fretted for Christopher, and 
wished I mi^t w^tch over his body with Ned. I 
could see his face so clearlv in mv mind, with the 
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high, white brow and the lank, Brown hair falling 
across it just as it always did. 

Roger ^ennis came down at Irst with a young 
fellow called Stephen Whaleu, and I brought them 
drinks and then hung around, in case I might be 
wanted. I heard Lurting’s voice saying steadily: 
‘The lad said, some of them will be boys like us. 
And it hafe lain on my heart evei^since. And if you 
tell me that all men are equal in the sight of God 
because all men have his seed in their hearts, then 
to slay those men is sacrilege, have it how you will.’ 

Roger Dennis nodded thoughtfully, and Stephen 
Whalen saJd:“‘Once let me be safe at home and 
I’ll take n® more part in warfare.’ 

‘Nor I either!’ said Roger. 

•Lurting brought his strong fist down upon his 
knee. ‘If — if — ifl’ he cried. ‘If this is true that 
has come upon me, as I am an htonest man, then 
if we go into action to-morrow I must bear testi- 
mony against it, God helping me!’ 

They'saf in silence then awhile, and even 1, boy 
though I* was, cpjild not have broken that silence. 
It was as if Jacob were pitting his strength against 
the angel there. 

Next morning we committed Christopher to the 
deep. Ntd and I watched over him all ti'at night, 
and it was with heavy hearts tl;at w^ saw him go. 
Not a man aboard but grieved for him. Even the 
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chaplain had been tond of him. The Quakers met 
together afterwards, and Ned came somewhat 
shamefacedly and sat with us. "Luring, hollow- 
eyed from lack of rieeg, suddenly broke upon the 
stillness. ‘I am the resurrection and the life,’ said 
he. ‘He that believeth in mg, though he were dead, 
yet shall he live.’ 

He said no mpre. There was no need for any- 
body to say any more. Somehow, in that silence, 
with God’s free wind blowing about us, even the 
youngest 9f us knew that Christopher lived stil' 

A week or so afterwards, Stephen Whalen went 
to the captain and begged to be discharged. 

‘Why, in hell’s name.?’ asked the captain. 

‘Because I can fight no longer. I am sorry, sir, 
to put you about, but I have been thinking — 

‘Then stop thinking!’ spluttered the captain 
furiously. ‘Hfe that denies to fight in time of 
engagement, I will put my swor:^ m his guts!’ 

StophenaWhalen started at this, but faced him 
squarely. ‘Then you’ll be. but a murderer, sir,’ he 
said coolly, ‘and guilty of shedding innocent 
blood.’ 

The captai^i raised his cane and brought it 
down heavily on f'he man’s shoulders, afterwards 
thrashiifig him severely with his own ba«ds. There 
was not much of the preacher about him that 
day. 
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All those weeks 1 knew my friends were in 
danger. We were a long time without going into 
action, and ^umbers of odd rumovsrs were flying 
round amongst the men. Thon.as Lurting, Roger 
Dennis, and Stephen Whalen had not spoken one 
word more. They \Yere biding their time, it 
seemed. Only there was a suppressed undercur- 
rent of excitement about Thomj^s Lurting which 
made me skip round doubly quickly to obey orders. 
H.C was not an easy master those days, and I bore 
the brunt of it. Nobody could have accused him 
of favouritism 1 

One day 1 ’ Came upon Jake in the forecastle, 
sharpening iiis knife. ‘Pretty, ain’t it ?’ he sa'id, as 
I passed. 

Ploathed the man and tried to run past him, but 
he put out his foot and tripped me up. ‘Sharp, 
ain’t it.^’ said he, as I scrambled tcfmy feet. 

‘I ought to know thatl’ I retorted, fingering the 
half-healed cut on my forehead. 

‘Let’s seel’ he growled, and pulled me towards 
him. I cafne unwillingly enough. ‘Hm! — a very 
pretty cut — a very pretty cut — but you’ll get more 
than that next time, my young cocktsparrow 1 You, 
wait and seel’ 

He drecT ^the knife slowly across my throat, 
leaving the thinnest of red lines, as he did so. It 
was indeed a very sharp j»nife. My blood ran cold. 
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but I did not move. At the back of my mind, I 
had a vague idea that there might be something 
to be gained hy pumping Jakei: was just a 

little drunk. I puUed myself together and risked 
taunting him. 

‘You’ll never slit my thjoat, JakeT I grinned. 
‘You wouldn’t darel’ 

‘Wouldn’t daye!’ I feared for a mdment I had 
gone too far, for his knife was at my throat again. 
‘Wouldn’t dare.? There’s more than I will dare! 
BuL I’ll pick you out for my rfioice morsel, after 
I’ve finished with that fancy boatswain’s mate of 
yours!’ 

‘hmislied with Thomas Lurting.?’* I mocked. 
‘The captain will have you dangling from the yard- 
arm long before you’ve finished with Thomas 
Lurting, and mighty ugly you’ll look!’ 

‘Come herd, brat!’ He took me by the collar 
and dragged me along. 1 made a feint of resis- 
tanco^ bufc in reality went with him willingly 
enough. I must get to the bottom o^ all* this. Out 
of the corner of my eye I saw t^ed rushing to the 
rescue; I gave him a mighty wink. He stopped 
In his tracks ind then hung about in the offing, 
watching us warily. The dear lad was taking no 
risks, ^ake brought me up short Jbefore the 
printed^orc^ers of the ship and held me there. 

‘Can you read .?’ he aslyd. 
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‘Yes, if you don’t rub my nose on itl’ I replied. 

He pulled me away a* little and pointed to a 
sentence wf\th his great dirty forefinger. ‘Then 
read that!’ he commanded, ajid pricked my ribs 
with his knife to hurry me on. 

I read it as he bade, me, and my heart dropped 
as I read. ‘If any man flinch from his Quarters in 
Time of Engagement, any may Jcill him.’ 

‘D’you understand V roared Jake. 

^ ‘Well.?’ I said coolly, trying to infuriate him 
fQ far as I dared. 

‘Any may kill him! Jake may kill him! Jake 
can whip out his knife and stick it in Thomas 
Lurting’s guts, and be thanked for it! And Jake 
can slit your little scrawny throat for you like a 
weasel’s, and heave your dirty little carcass into the 
sea ! Now d’you understand ?’ 

He stuck his great face down cliise to mine, and 
shook his fist in my eyes. ‘I understand you’re 
a filthy liar!’ I cried, ‘and not fit to I'ck Thomas 
Lurting’s boots!’ 

Those Would h?ve been my last words on earth 
had it not been for Ned. Darting in with dexterity 
born of long practice, he jostled against Jake jusi 
as he was striking, and at the same time pulled me 
clear. 

‘Run!’ he yelled, and we took to our’ heels in 
diflferent directions, to^meet instinctively outside 
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Thomas Lurting’s cabin. There I poured out my 
whole story in frantic warning. 

‘Thanks, lad!’ said he, drawing me nearer to 
him and looking a* the red mark on my throat. 
‘You shouldn’t have risked it!’ 

t 

‘But what are you going |o do, sir ?’ we asked. 

‘I — don’t — know!’ he said slowly. 

‘But you must, know!’ I cried. ‘Your life’s in 
danger. You must know wKat you are going to 
do!’ 

He shook his head. He looked a good deal hap- 
pier than he had done of late. ‘Somehow or other,’ 
said he, ‘I’ve a feeling that I shall khow what to do 
when*the time comes. Till then — we’ve in God’s 
hands, boys.’ 

So we went on much the same as before, except 
that I noticed Thomas Lurting keeping a wary eye 
over me. Ned* told me afterwards that he bade 
him stick to me as much as he could, and to see to 
it that«I nev®r loitered about in unfrequented places. 
He evidently doubted whether Jake woultf have the 
strength to resist the temptatioo to malfe use of a 
good opportunity, <“ven before the time came. 

The time came at last, as all times come. We 
received orders at Leghorn to go cruising, and one 
morning* shortly afterwards we saw a^reat ship 
bearing flown upon us, and the word flew round 
that she was a Spanish ma’l|-o’-war. Then was the 
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time to clear for action, to run out the guns and 
fill the garlan^ls with shot, to set the tubs of car- 
tridges and ^wads and the cowls of water ready. 
The men were in an uproar, sCiripping for action 
and making all shipshape. I found Lurting on 
deck and clung to him like a leech; I might at 
least be able to warn him of danger. Suddenly he 
smiled down at me, quite in his o^d way. 

‘Richard 1’ he said, ‘call a meeting.' 

*A meeting!’ I cried. ‘Why, bless me, sir, 
you’ll not be able to hear yourselves think!’ 

He nodded. ‘Is it not strange V he said. ‘But I 
know that that is what I must do.’ 

‘What if they don’t come.?’ I asked doubtfully. 

‘Then I am clear,’ he replied. ‘I must go my 
owif way alone.’ 

He went down to Roger Dennis and Stephen 
Whalen, and Whalen’s young brother, John; I 
whipped round all the rest. In a very short time 
we had all inet together at our old me-iting-place. 
Ned came too. He threw down his work and fol- 
lowed us. ' 

‘God bless you all, stout lads!’ said Lurting. 
‘You know that what the Scottish boy told yoi^ 
was true. But we all know it isn’t the whole truth. 
He told yju that the Seed of God wa: in the 
hearts of all men. The next step has come to me, 
and to Roger and Stepb*'n here; if that is so, then 
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to slay a man is sacrilege. You cannot worship the 
Light of God and then break the lantern. Where 
this will lead u# all, God knows f Yet I have such 
faith in Him that 1 will trust in His* deliverance, 
even unto death. 

‘Now, hearkye, lads. I ^ay no command upon 
you. No man can stand on another’s conscience. 
Only, think on t^ese things. In a littlft while you 
will be sent to your quarters. If you obey, then 
you stand in with them; if you refuse, then you 
stand in with me. But remember, the captain has 
shown much trust in us, and I’ll not betray that 
trust. No man shall say that Thoma^ Lurting was 
a turncoat or a coward. When the call to action 
comes. I’ll be on deck, in full view of the captain, 
and that ‘s where you’ll find me, friends, if any of 
you are of the same mind I’ 

He rose to ‘his feet and passed through the 
midst of us. Jake came up and jostled against him 
violently, ssoffing the while. ‘Shall I kill you like 
the coward that you are, Thomas turting.?’ he 
sneered. 

Lurting looked on him, and a queer look swept 
pver his face., ‘Jacob Grierson,’ said he, ‘your 
time has wellnigh cornel’ Jake fell back cursing, 
and follawed him at a distance. 

Roge^ Dennis rose to his feet. ‘I’m for the deck, 
mates!’ he said quietly. 
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‘I, too!’ said Stephen Whalen. 

‘And II’ said John, and one after another we 
filed after our leader. 

‘What are you going to do, Ned .?’ I asked, see- 
ing him still beside me. 

‘I think you’re the daftest set of fools in Chris- 
tendom, but I’m coming too I’ he said. ‘If it’s only 
to take Christopher’s place!’ 

We went up on deck, and found that Lurting 
h?id taken up his stand in full view of the captain, 
with his back against the gear capstan. He looked 
round and saw us coming; his face lit up. ‘He 
knows whac to do now the time has come,’ I 
thought. I» felt no fear at all. 

Jake whispered to the lieutenant, who looked at 
us -suspiciously; avoiding Thomas Lurting, he 
grabbed John Whalen by the collar and ordered 
him to his quarters. 

‘I can fight no more!’ said John soberly, looking 
him straight in the face. 

The lieutenant swore roundly and went across 
to the capcain. I heard the word ‘mutiny’ pass be- 
tween them. The captain came down and thrashed 
John with his own cane, then and there, and had 
him dragged off to his quarters. The rest of us 
stood waifing. Thomas Lurting was facing the 
biggest fight of his life. 

The captain went bf,^k on to the half-deck and 
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sent for his swora. riis face was working in a 
passion of fury, and the nervous tic in his cheek 
beat like an an’#nal struggling for freedom. He 
drew the sword and flourished it, and Ae morning 
sunshine flashed across the blade. Lurting shook, 
but it was not with fear. I heard him mutter to 
himself: ‘The Sword of the Lord is over him: and 
if he will have a ^crifice, proffer it to him.’ He 
looked over his shoulder to Roger Dennis. ‘I’m 
going up to the captain, mate!’ said he. 

Roger Dennis looked at him scarchingly. ‘Are 
you sure, lad V he asked. 

‘I must go!’ said I.urting quietlyf 

‘Th?n I il stand by you, friend!’ said Roger 
Dennis, and the two of them advanced together. 

Thoma§ Lurting led the way steadily towasds 
the captain, and Roger Dennis followed as steadily. 
I brought up the rear. They did not invite me or 
notice me, but somehow or other I felt that there 
must be son^ebody in the party who had his feet 
securely enough upon the ground to Seep an eye 
on Jake. I was determined to prevent him from 
manoeuvring a concerted rush of the seamen; I 
cguld tell by the, frustrated look on his face that he 
knew what I had in mind. 

The caf)tain was speaking with the lievfenant on 
the quaritr-dfeck; ,he wheeled round as he saw 
them coming, and menace^ them with his drawn 
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sword. Lurting never flinched; with his eyes upon 
the captain he strode forward. His hands were at 
his sides, and his coat and shirt ^ere torn open at 
the throat.' The captain rushf d forward and made 
as if to plunge the sword into his naked breast. We 
all held our breath, and Ned, honest fellow, came 
rushing up with his fists clenched. I caught him 
in my arms and we hung together in suspense. 
Thomas Lurting tobk ont more step forward. 

Crash! The sword fell clattering on to the 
deck. ‘Take it- away, curse you!’ groaned the 
captain to his man, and he turned aiway towards 
the poop, btiU shaking with rage. 

Lurting waited on the deck a while, and there 
was a tense silence, as if everybody was still 
holding his breath. Then he turned to Roger 
Dennis with a smile. ‘Well, old friend!’ he said, 
‘the captain has gone, it seems- Let us go too, 
and get back to the others!’ They strode away 
side by side. There was no need of ^ords between 
them. 

I stood looking after them and then started to 
follow; Ned had already run on ahead. Suddenly 
the captain caught sight of me and hailed me. Jake 
saw to it that 1 did not escape. He wobld gladly 
have dragged me up on to the quarter-deck again 
by force, but I shook him off, and an olJer seaman 
pulled him back. I r^i up as fast as I could, so as 
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not to give myself time to turn and run in the 
opposite direction. I was no Thomas Lurting. 
The captain came down from the poop in a passion 
of frustrated rage. 

‘So you were with^the good-for-nothings, were 
you ?' he screamed, ai^d raising his cane, he struck 
me full across the face with it. ‘There’s been no 
luck aboafd this ship since you, came, you cursed 
little rat. I’ve lost the best man I ever had. I’ll 
string you up for it one of these days.’ 

He rained dIown blows on my head and 
shoulders. Suddenly all fear left me. I realized 
then that he ’ft^as suffering more than I. He had 
been defearted on his own quarter-deck by” an un- 
armed man, in full sight of his crew. He might 
hafig me if he would, but he could never wipe out 
that. And if he hanged me — well, Christopher 
had faced death. 

He stopped beating me and glared into my face. 
‘Go to your quarters!’ he snarled. 

‘No, sirl’ 1 jerked out through my clenched 
teeth. 

‘Then, by heaven. I’ll hang you 1 Where’s 

There was a hail from the look-out, and the 
lieutenant came running up. ‘For God’s sake 
give orden’s not to fire, sir!’ he cried. 

‘Why, in hell’s name .?’ 

‘She’s no Spaniard,f>ir. She’s from Genoa.’ 
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"Call the men offl' commanded the captain and, 
striking me roughly to one side, strode back to his 
cabin. None of»us saw him again that day. 

That evening he^sent the chaplain* to Thomas 
Lurting, asking his pardon^ and confessing that 
he had given way to passion^ 

‘Tell the captain that I have nothing but good- 
will to him and to all men living!’ said Lurting. 
‘And bid him have a care of such passions, for if he 
kiMf’d a man in his passion, he might seek a place 
for repertaijce and might not fiifd it.’ 

He turned to me after the chaplain had gone. 
‘Or killed a boy in his passion!’ he i*epeated softly. 
‘Eh, I^ichard, my lad, must you always'be running 
your head into hornets’ nests ?’ 

I grinned as well as my swollen face would 
allow me. ‘Yes, when you lead the way, sir!’ I 
said, and he rutiled my hair and bade me turn in. 

That night the wind rose, and I could not sleep. 
Where I lay, the air was dank and heavy, and 
reeked of sweat and filth, stale food and tilge-water ; 
up on deck the clouds were scjudding ‘across the 
sky, and the salt sp.ay was dashing over the shifi 
:« she staggered in the trough of the waves. If this 
went on much longer, I thought, there would be 
little sleffp eventually for most of us. I ctept up for 
a breatrf o? fresh air, and saw Jake stealing 
secretly along in the shadow of the bulwarks. He 
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was dead drunk. Every now and then a wave 
yrould dasl^ full over him, but he would only 
chuckle foolishly and slither on. « 

‘Hullo, \Charlie!’ he said, when he caught sight 
of me watching him.^ 

Fascinated, I dre\^ near. ‘Where are ) ou going, 
mate V I forced myself to ask. 

‘Crosh'your heart — never br 4 '?ath a word — Cap- 
tain ’sh watch— captain’sh guineash — take gui- 
neash myshelf and put ticker in Lurting’sh cabin — 
^ raise an alarm— see him dangle — Lpr’ 1 What a 
game!’ 

‘Vou’re ^dfunkl’ I said. ‘It’s you that will 
dangle. Get back into the forecastle 1’ 

‘Drunk,? Who shaysh I’m drunk.?’ He turned 
ott me, but I stayed his hand. 

. ‘Now then!’ I expostulated. ‘Didn’t you take 
me for Charlie .?’ 

‘Sho I did! Good old'Charlie! Losht hish head 
— got another now — good old Chat lie!—' -have a 
drink .?’ 

Try asT would^ I could not get him back. There 
was no time to fetch anybody. Drunk as he was, he 
made his way into the officers’ quarters with tjc\e 
ease born of long practice. I believe many of the 
petty thofts of which the officers had ctfmplained 
were to be laid at his door. L saw the Sieutenant 
run full tilt into him, ^ he was coming up to view 
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the weather. I snneKed my warning just in time. 
The blow of Jake’s knife fell wide in^his drunken 
hand and the lieutenant ran him through. As the 
poor fellow was coughing his life aw^y, the cap- 
tain came out of his cabin. 

Jake looked up at him, and his head seemed to 
clear. ‘Sorry, cap’nl’ he gasped. ‘Drunk as a dog 
[ was, and the little devil tried to stop ifie. It was 
— them guineas! 1 know all about ’em. And I’m 
sorn' — about Mr. Waterson — ’cos — if I’m to 
swing for anybody I’d rather it Were for you!’ 

‘Has the wretch knifed you, James asked the 
captain. 

‘No* sir!’ said the lieutenant. ‘The boy warned 
me, and I dodged just in time.’ 

‘And what was the boy doing there V asked the 
captain ominously. 

‘I told you — the little devil — tried to stop me!’ 
muttered Jake. ‘It ’s a good little devil — looks like 
Charlie with his head off — but it’s — ^yoiing 
Richard Croly — and if ever you toucn him 
again, cap’n. I’ll haunt you! D.’you ^ear.? I’ll — 
haunt — you — horribly 1’ 

• Those were his last words. Jake’s hour had in- 
deed come. He looked up at me, gave me a sudden 
smile, tried to speak, coughed blood, an^ died. 

The captain called me to him and the lieutenant 
pushed me forward. Somehow I could hardly 
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move. The captain put his hand quite gently on 
my shoulder. ‘Go down to Thomas Lurting,’ he 
said, ‘and tell him there’s a stiff «breeze blowing, 
and dirty weather ahead. And tell him I need him 
and his friends, every jack man of them. Tell him 
I need theml’ 

‘Ay, ay, sirl’ I cried, and ran off willingly. 

I raced' back along the heavipg decks, dodging 
the waves and getting soaked to the skin, with a 
great shadow lifted off my heart, and a boy’s joy 
^in the strain of the storm. Hard work lay ahead of 
us all that night, hard work and the breath of 
adventure. *Had life ever tasted so sweet before? 
I reached the forecastle and dashed down ?nto the 
cabin, calling for Thomas Lurting. The fight of 
his life had been won. 



CHAPTER VII 

Home 

W HEN I came home, bundle on shoulder and 
parrot cage in hand, and put my head round 
the door of the cottage, Mother went as white as a 
ghost, put her h?*id to her heart, shrieked ‘Dick!’ 
and fainted. I rushed forward and raised her in 
rry arms, cursing myself for a clumsy fool. For I 
knew then, that, boy as I still t^as, she had takeji 
me for my father. 

When she came to, she clung to 'me and sobbed 
out wtld words of welcome. ‘Richard 1 My son — 
my little son ! I knew you would come back 1 Oh, 
I knew it’!’ 

She raised the hair from my forehead and wept 
over the scar slfc found there; she put her lips on it 
and kissed it. 

‘What have they done to my darUng?’ she 
moaned, and kissed me again. Then, still with her 
hand in my hair, she drew backend gave me a long, 
long look. I have only to shut my eyes to see k 
§till. She gave a little shudder; I could feel her 
hand tremble. ‘Ycsl’ she whispered. ‘Yesl You 
are gro#/ing^very like him — so like himj; Richard I’ 
I raided her and set her in her chair, and 
searched in the well-reni ‘mbered cupboard for a 
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bottle of her own elderberry wine. I poured out a 
glass and set jt before her. ‘Very like him, maybe,’ 
said I, ‘but your son, Mother!’ 

She nodaed. ‘My sonj’ ske said. ‘Our son! 
When you grow into ^ man, Richard, you will be 
his very image. God send you never meet !’ 

‘God send we do!’ I said grimly. 

She shook her head. ‘It is b^'tter as it is,’ she 
said quietly. ‘The old hurt is a thing of the past, 
and the past is mine alone. I’ll have no millstones 
^bout your neck, Richard. The future belongs to 
you.’ 

I iaughe(^, dnd took a glass of the home-made 
wine. ‘Here’s to the future, Mother!’ i said. 
‘Now, what of Uncle Matthew?’ 

‘You will find him — greatly changed I’ said my 
mother. ‘He was very good to me, dear, after you 
were gone. Never forget that! 'But some time 
back he* had a cruel stroke, and it seemed as if all 
his seventy odd years came upon him ft once. He 
goes half-crippled now. But still he must needs go 
out to sea, and I cannot keep him ashore. And — 

there is no need ’ She glanced round and then 

whispered in my ear: ‘He grows very miserljt 
Richard. Your grandfather was a wealthy man, 
and your«uncle has reaped a rich harvtst from 
the sea. There is enough in the secret hiding- 
place behind his bed to/make a gentleman of you 
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some day, Richard. 1 hear him counting it at 
night.’ 

1 kissed he» and swore I’d make a fine gentle- 
man, with my rough seafaring wlys. But she 
sighed, and vowed that if^ever my father caught 
sight of me, he would take me away from her, 
whereat I protested, using more seaman’s language 
than she cared tc^hear. 

My uncle was helped in by one of his men. 
When he saw me he grunted: ‘So ye’ve come back, 
have you.? Silas!’ 

‘Ay, sir.?’ said the fisherman. 

‘Ye can dismiss young Jack. My 'nephew takes 
his pface.' 

‘But I never said * I protested. 

‘No!’ ’said my uncle. ‘/ sa’y! Now, Mary, 
what’s for supper .?’ 

It was only tv^hat I had foreseen, and I knuckled 
under pretty well. I could tell that my mother was 
glad to haue me there, and in many ways my uncle 
needed me. He was failing under our eyes, but 
woe betide any who tcld him, so! Most days he 
could no longer dress himself, and must needs 
grudgingly accepfrmy help. I would make light of 
it, and pretend that I only did it as a mark of re- 
spect. I would say: ‘There’s a stiff wind blow- 
ing to-day, *Unc!le ! Let me help you on with your 
coat. I could hardly get' into mine this morningl’ 
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One day he suddenly caught me by the shoulder. 
‘Ye’re a gooji lad after alll’ he said. ‘Look after 
your mother 1’ 

At sea he was more choleric than ever. He re- 
fused to be left on §hore; wet or fine, calm or 
storm, he dragged hiipself or was carried on to the 
deck, and there he would crouch, holding on to 
the rigging, and directing us iir the ghost of his 
former voice. Something of my old fear would 
creep over me as I saw him then, his hair and beard 
Jitreaming in theVind, his eyes blazing, cracking 
out his commands in the teeth of the storm. 

I served liiih thus two years or more. History 
rolled past 'US in the great world outside, but we 
recked little of it in our out-of-the way corner. 
Very shortly after my return young Charles 
Stuart came to the throne as Charles II, and so 
the Commonwealth was over. Sbmetimes news 
trickled through from London through young 
Harry Gjreenwood, who was picking ttip some sort 
of a living as a writer there. He wrote once that 
the place was full jof Quakers, ‘every whit as mad 
as Richard and his friends, for they refuse to bear 
arms, and hold their meetings under the noses «f 
their enemies, so that the prisons are full of them, 
leaving no room for honest malefactors K> It was 
the first time I had heard that' the Quakers as a 
body bore no arms. 
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There were no Quakers anywhere near Paget 
Point, and nowadays there seemed to be very few 
dissenters. Mjfcuncle bade me think what I would, 
and gave me very little time to do it hi. Since his 
stroke, everything had gone down before his ruling 
passions for money and the sea. My mother 
would sometimes cry out agaiijst him for driving 
me beyond my strength; I was growing fast, and 
not yet ready for a man^s work. But he would only 
h!37f* out at me in one of his old furies, and I 
would beg of her to let him be. There was a queer 
bond between us now. 

Many will remember the great storm which 
raged \ipon Paget Point in the winter of 1662. Tt 
was nearing the time of my seventeenth birthday, 
and my niother was making a cake for me, full of 
plums and fit to rejoice any boy’s heart. She came 
out to the door,»wiping her floury hands upon her 
apron, and begged us not to go. 

‘Silas say< there’s a great storm brewing.’ she 
protested. ‘And Silas is seldom wrong.' 

‘Silas is a chuckle- headed, era vinl’ growled 
Uncle Matthew, arid Silas flinched before him likft 
a, faithful dog whose master has whipped him 
without cause. ‘Give us your arm, Richard.’ 

We Ti'ent down the steep little path together, 
and out into*the village. The harbour was almost 
deserted. Few men were Venturing out to sea. Yet 
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it was calm enough, to all seeming; the waves were 
heavily quiet^ An old fisherman hove towards us 
and spat into the water. ‘Tell your «mcle to bide at 
home, ladl' Re said to me. 

‘Tell!’ roared my uncle. ‘Tell! It’s I’m to do 
the telling while I’m above ground! If you’re 
afraid of a bit of dirty weather, Ben, I’m not.’ 

Silas and the other fellow, a rov nd-faced simple- 
ton called Job, began to make ready the boat. 

‘Uncle!’ I said. 

‘Ay.?’ 

‘You stop ashore, and let me take command this 
time!’ 

‘You stop — you stop your mouth, boy, before 
I stop it for you! I’ll have no ship’s boy playing 
the Captain on my boat. Lift me in !’ 

' Silas lent me a hand, and we heaved him in. He 
seemed more helpless than ever, arid his eyes were 
wild. I wont ered, not for the first time, if he were 
going a lijttle mad. 

Straight out to sea we sped, and I looked back 
ashore, to see our little village picked out clearly in 
a shaft of lurid light. My mother stood at our 
cottage door, shading her eyes with her hand a^ 
she watched us go. How often had she stood thus, 
watching our little craft grow smaller and» smaller 
as we braved the deep. I wondered then if she 
would ever watch it again. 
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In moments'' of great peril we seem to be 
strangely lifted outside ourselves. I fought the 
storm like a jnadman, drenched ^o the skin, 
buffeted by the wjjtid, half-stripped iby the gale, 
bruised and bleeding, with the breath half knocked 
out of me, but all the tim^ my mind was so far 
removed that I could even fit)^ myself in that un- 
equal fight. Such^strange thoughts came and went 
across my mind, of Mother and my unknown 
father, of Thomas Lurting and his fight with God, 
of Christopher and his fight with Life. When the 
grdat wave* broke over us I made a desperatft 
effort to save Silas and Job; then I them sfwept 
away from my grasp, to be lost sight of eternally 
under the waves. And even as I fell back, almost 
spent, my other self was Aip on deck with Chris- 
topher — ‘When you are back in England, go into 
Hertfordshire l’» — and wondering why I had not 
been. 

My uncl{ was quite mad. I had no doubt of it. 
He was chanting in the teeth of the ^inti: 'They 
that go down to the sea in ships, thai do business 
in great waters. These see the works of the Lord 
and his wonders in the deep!’ 

Our Mttle vessel was helpless. The mast was 
down ajjd the rudder broken; there was nothing 
left for me to*do e^jeept bale. Why I troubled to do 
that I do not know. It seemed hopeless. But I 
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baled till I could bale no more, and my uncle 
chanted in the stern. I had bound him to the tiller 
lest he be swept overboard. Did loose him be-, 
fore we wert overturned, or d’d he struggle clear 
with his madman’s strength.? It has all been 
knocked clean out of my memory. But I know that 
in the end we werei tossing on a piece of wreckage 
that would only safely hold the^.one of us. I was 
fighting to loosen my belt, that I might lash him 
across it before I went down, when he gave a last 
shout: ‘Bide wheie you are, lad!’ and dropped into 
the sea. 

‘Isn’t the deep a vasty thing.?’ These words of 
Thomas Lurting’s rang in my ears then, And for 
many days afterwards. But none know how vast 
save those who have faetd in it more than they can 
ever express. For there is no death to be found 
there, nor any life either; only an elemental 
struggle of wind and wave and flying spray, where 
strength crashes upon strength with a cruelty 
which is beyond cruelty, being raised above all 
finite things!, and behind which and beyond which 
,lie the unfathomable depths of the infinite peace 
of God. 

Ben and his four sons plucked me out of the 
deep, and my mother nursed me back to l^e again. 
Silas and Job were never washed ashore,- but they 
found my Uncle Matthew out on the rocks of the 
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Point, not far from where I used to hunt for sea- 
gull’s eggs. They buried him on the cliff where so 
many of those jvhom the sea has giVen up have 
rested. Later my rgother had a stonj carved for 
him: ‘Then are they gla\l because they are quiet; 
so he bringeth them unto their desired haven.’ 

Slowly I regained my strength, but not my 
vigour of mind. Little by little my mother was 
making improvements in our cottage and in our 
W1V of living, but somehow I cared nothing for 
them. One day she persuaded me to go over to' 
Belmouth and order myself a fine suit of clothes * 
her pride and joy in me when I put An for lAsr to 
see nearly made me weep for mortification that I 
could not share her pleasure. She took me to the 
old press in her room and showed me pile upon 
pile of fine linen, exquisitely sewn, folded in 
lavender. ‘Will* they be good enough for you 
when you are a gentleman, Richard ?’ she asked 
wistfully. ^ folded her in my arms and half 
smothered her with kisses, and vowed \t v^as I that 
was not good enough for them and ne^cr would be. 

There is indeed a grievous time between sick- 
ness and recovery, and in this trough of depression 
I lingered long. I was pulled out of it when spring 
time cagie by the arrival of dear old Ned, who 
turned up oile dav on a fine bay gelding, with a 
jolly young servant lad on a pony behind him. He 

B 
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was quite the young gentleman', was Ned, with 
fashionable clothes, and a ring on his finger, and 
at hat with k curling feather. Atjd the two years 
difference is our ages had giveiji him time to broaden 
into a man, whereas I wrfs still but a loose-limbed 
fisher lad. I felt almost abashed before him*. Ere 
I could get a word oijt he had swept off his hat in 
a low bow to my mother, who had risen from her 
chair to curtsey. 

‘Your servant, Lady Croly!’ said he emphatic- 
’ ally. ‘I am Ned Farrant, nobody in particular, but 
‘your son’s unworthy friend. I share Richard’s bed 
to-rfight, iTla’am. And have you a corner for my 
servant, or^ shall I send him down to the inii 

My mother was fluttered, but she received him 
with her natural grace and dignity. -Lance was 
accommodated in the little loft where I had once 
slept, and while Ned and I settled down to talk 
over old times, he and Mother and the little serving 
maid who had recently joined our household 
busied fneriiselves with preparations for a meal. 

‘I loathe »;vri ting letters!’ began Ned, apologeti- 
cally. 

‘I thought as much!’ said I. ‘The ink we two 
have spilled on paper this last year or so Would not 
drown a fly. You did at least write and te^l me you 
were reconciled with your father.’ 

‘Up to a point!’ grinned Ned. ‘Why not?’ 
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‘And now you’re a young man of fortune, I sup- 
pose,’ I suggested. 

‘Not so mu4h' fortune,' rejoined Ned, ‘with 
eight brothers and sisters, and a fathef very much 
out of favour. Our name gtill stinks a little in 
court circles, you know. But I manage pretty well 
on credit 1’ And he regarded* his ruffles com- 
placently. 

‘Ned, you old scamp 1 What are you doing here, 
anyhow V 

'i’ve beep sent down from Oxford, and I’m 01 ^ 
my way home.’ 

‘On your way^ you old idiot .?’ 

‘Well, it ’s as good a way as any 1 I ’had to see 
you again, and judging by the way you go about 
half drowning yourself, if’s time* I did. Alsfb I 
doubt whether my father will welcome me with 
open arms this lime, and 1 was pretty sure you 
would!’ 

‘What wtfe you sent down for 

‘I fought a fellow — one of the Court set, tool’ 

‘What about?’ 

Ned grinned at me, his eyes twinkling; he. 
looked the snub-nosed boy again. ‘That’s the 
funny part of it, Richard!’ he said. ‘The drunken 
blackguffrd was insulting the women in a Quakers’ 
meeting. I’d just-cropped in. I do, sometimes, 
for Thomas Lurting’s sake. I didn’t interfere 
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then, because I couldn’t. By heaven^ Richard, 
you should Ijave seen the look on the faces of those 
women. They might have been siting at the feet 
of Christ. Gadl This persecxv^ion makes me sick I 
But Thomas Lurting or no Thomas Lurting, I let 
him have a few insults to be going on with, when I 
saw him afterwards in the High Street, and we 
met as soon as he was sober eirough to handle a 
sword.’ 

‘Did you kill him ?’ 

‘I didn’t wait to find out. His father is a 
favourite, and mine isn’t. But I don’t think mine 
will te pleased to see me, do you — I say, Richard, 
did you ever go to Hertfordshire V 

‘No. But I’ll go some day. I promised. Thomas 
Lurting told me he had* been to tell thefii, and had 
found them — very like Christopher. And the 
cousin had died, and another cousm had inherited, 
a good man, who let them bide where they were. 
You knew that, didn’t you ?’ 

‘Yes. ^e told me. And as a matter of fact, he’s 
there now, iSr wil) be soon.’ 

‘How so.^’ 

‘He wrote and told me that he felt a need to gp, 
and that he hoped he would see me there. I don’t 
quite understand, but 1 suppose he do^s. His 
word is good enough for me, anyway. I never felt 
1 wanted to go without you, so — here I ami’ 
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My mother had been standing by us, listening 
to the last few sentences. ‘Mr. Farrant,’ she said 
quietly. 

‘Ned, you mean!* he interrupted. ‘Well, 
ma’am V 

‘Richard has been very ill, as you know. 1 
think perhaps he needs to leav^this place until he 
finds new life again. He shall go with you to meet 
your friend in Hertfordshire — but — Ned — I 
would not have him go save as a gentleman’s son 
snoiild eo — I 

‘Of course, ma’am. I’ll see to that!’ exclaimea 
Ned. 

Mj^ nother drew herself up. ‘That is my 
privilege!’ she said simply. ‘Only go with him in 
the morni’ng to buy a hofte, and* whatever else is 
necessary, and — let it be a good horse, Ned! His 
father would nc« have looked at any other.’ 

Next day she thrust into my hands a well- 
stocked pucse, containing more than many a 
gentleman could call his own in ready money. I 
expostulated with her in vain. ^ ‘This is far more 
than my needs will warrant. Mother dear!’ I said^ 
‘Jfou will regret it, maybe, when we buy our new 
fishing smack and I get to work again. We’ll need 
all our iittle capital when I set out to follow in my 
uncle’s footsteps.’ 

She shook her head. ‘We’ll buy no fishing 
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craft r she said. ‘And it will not be in your uncle's 
footsteps that you follow. Get ready, my son, and 
^hen kiss me before you go, for sofnething tells me 
that it will he a long time before you come to me 
again.’ 

She repeated this last once more as we were 
leaving, and I laugheH lovingly in her face. ‘Hert- 
fordshire is not the world. Mother!’ f said. 

‘But you are going into the world, my son!’ she 
said. ‘God bless and keep you, for I think you are 
going into danger, and God send you safely back to 
me in his own good time.’ 

I ‘had foi-gotten that we should pass through 
Buckinghamshire. Ned glanced at me Vith a 
twinkle in his eye as we crossed the border, and 
began to whistle that ^Exasperating little tune of 
his. 

‘Have you still got the recorder I asked. 

‘Yes. What a hot-headed young fool you were! 
Do you know we shall pass near Croly Chase 

My heart beat fiercely, but I said no word. I 
had a strange feeling that I had been travelling all 
^my life to come into that place. We stopped at a 
little inn by the wayside to refresh ourselves. , 

‘You seem very quiet here, landlord!’ observed 
Ned. ‘I would not be an innkeeper in sucf a hole.’ 

‘Oh, but, sir!’ rejoined the stout old man, ‘you 
should see us on a market day, or any save to-day, 
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for that matter. All the folk round about have 
gone to see Lord Croly married.’ 

*What?' I s^ang forward and’ caught him by 
the collar. 

He stared at me in blan]( astonishment, and a 
dazed look of recognition ^read over his broad 
face. ‘In God’s name, who are you, young sir.?’ he 

‘Never mind who I am, but tell me the truth! 
What did you mean by what you said just now ?’ 

'.rtbking .your honour’s pardoh, and I’m sure J 
meant no harm — I’ll swear it’s true. Ever since 
my lady died — and she was a good’lady though a 
Frencfivvoman — we’ve known it would happen. 
His ward she is, poor child, and barely seventeen 
— oh, a pretty morsel I Why, her old nurse cime 
here crying and telling me of it weeks agone. As 
if she weren’t too great an heiress for his lordship 
to let slip through his fingers! Lady Theresa 
Fayne her tiame is; ye’ll have hear^ Ojf Fayne, 
mayhap, though it’s but a little place, they tell me.’ 

‘Fayne’ — I knew the name well Enough. My 
mother had been horn and bred there. I loosed th« 
man an^ flung down a coin in payment for the 
drinks we had not touched. 'Come, Ned!’ I said. 
‘Now, good fellow, where’s the church?’ 

He looked at me doubtfully. ‘You’ll not make 
any trouble ?’ he quavered. 
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‘I’ll make trouble for you if we’re late for the 
^wedding!’ I,snarled. ‘Which way?’ 

He pointed with a trembling fillger. ‘Yonder!’ 
said he. ‘It*^ iiigh on a cpuplfe of miles.’ 

I flung myself on *o my horse and set off at a 
gallop. Ned shouted^ directions to Lance to bide 
where he was witbthe baggage, and then galloped 
after me. ‘No doubt about it, Richard I’ he grinned 
as he caught me up. ' ‘You were born an aristocrat 
.if your manners are anything to go by. But what 
are you going to do when you get there ?’ 

I did not know myself. I put my horse to a hill, 
and lie craskeS up it like the brave beast he was. 
From the s-ammit we could see the churcli' tower 
and a crowd of people. 

‘No peals as yeti’ ‘panted Ned. ‘Can’t be 
pverl’ 

Down hill we galloped abreast,** and so through 
a little wood and across a bridge. There were some 
white di^cks^ swimming on the streant. We thun- 
dered on past a group of cottages, and so came to 
the church ^ate. The people scattered as we drew 
rein. I heeded none of them. I heard some cry 
out as they saw my face, and one would have 
stopped me, but I brushed past him. Ned followed 
close behind me. Through a low-browed Norman 
porch I Strode, into the dimness of an ancient 
church. From old monum(fnts around its walls 
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my ancestors looked down upon me in stone. Up 
the aisle we clattereH, and the oljJ clergyman 
looked up in nUld reproof. 

- . Therefore, •if aryr man can show any just 
cause why they should not Jbe lawfully joined to- 
gether, let him now speak, or else forever hold his 
peace.’ 

‘I speak!’ I cried, and my voiceT rang out 
strangely under the rafters.* I pushed my way 
through the people who were all about me, and so, 
conironted^my father for the first time. And then 
I knew why all had looked upon me so strangely. 
For the face which rose up in fury*before me was 
as my*own face. 

‘Proceed with the service!’ he commanded 
stiffly. 

‘My lord, I cannot!’ said the clergyman gravely. 
‘This young geRtleman must first explain himself. 
May I ask who you are, my son, and what right 
you may intagine yourself to have to inlerfere at 
this most sacred moment?’ 

I looked my father straight in ttie face, and 
raised my voice so that all could hear. ‘My nam^ 
is Richard Croly, sir!’ I said, ‘and I interfere on 
behalf of my mother. Lady Croly, formerly Miss 
Mary tinda^ of Fayne, and now living at Paget 
Point, and also on behalf of this uhfortunate 
young lady, to whom I offer my deepest respects.’ 
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I bowed low to the white-faced bride, and then 
faced my father again. 

‘You lie!’ he ’sneered. ‘Mr. UAwin, this is the 
brawling soft of my cousjn’s ierving maid. Pray 
let me bid my lackeys turn him out, so that we 
may proceed!’ 

The clergyman«>hesitated. Then a small voice, 
crystal clear, said ‘No!’ The bride came forw?rd 
and looked into my face. She was a slender girl, 
with dark hair and eyes, and a proud, sensitive 
piouth. ‘I have 'heard rumours of this story at 
Fayne,’ she pid. ‘I had dismissed them as untrue. 
But you are his very image save in one thin^ only, 
that yours 'is an honest face. And therefore I 
believe your word against his.’ She turned to her 
gual’dian and M’r. Unwin, and swept a low curtsey. 
‘Forgive me, gentlemen!’ said she proudly. ‘This 
cannot proceed. The bride refuses her consent!’ 

She turned to pass through the congregation. 
Ned leapt forward, bowed, and offered her his 
arm. Her old nurse bustled up, weeping, and took 
her other hand. Thus supported, with queenly 
•dignity, she left the church. Lord Croly made as 
if to pursue her, but I barred his way. He drew 
himself up to his full height and towered over me. 
The inconsequential thought flitted act'oss my 
mind that I might hope to grow up into a pretty 
figure of a man. 
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’You arc sate enough here, boy!’ he said, ‘and 
you know it. Nevertjieless, I warn you, you had 
better keep outfDf my way.’ 

‘I am not afraid of you, sir, or of any man living 1’ 
I replied. ‘If you wish ?o this matter with 

me further, I am at your scrvitc. 

‘Then you had better come* with me, he said 
grimly. 

I took my life in my fiand^ and followed him. 
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M y father was undoubtedly what is known as 
a fine gentleman. I rode beside him with my 
head up, but I hacl much ado to keep my courage 
from oozing out of my boots. He rode a fine black 
stallion. It was a mettlesome beast, but he sat it 
easily, his long sensitive fingers resting lightly but 
'firmly on the reins. I watched his profile covertly; 
it was very, clear cut, and his lips were close and 
firm. There was little hope of softness or relenting 
there. I wondered if I had been mad to think of 
pleading my mother's ^cause with him. Yet that 
was why I had come. 

' ‘Where is Lady Theresa he asked curtly of his 
steward, who rode near us. 

‘She went towards the Chase, my lord,’ said he, 
‘with Mrs. Fenwick, and the youn^ gentleman 
who accompanied — this young gentleman, my 
lord!’ 

‘Humph! Boy, who’s your fellow conspirator.?’ 
he rapped out contemptuously. 

‘My friend’s name is Edward Farrant, sir,’ I 
replied. 

‘One of the Farrants of Hatherfield ?' 

I nodded. 
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‘Indeed? Sir Edwa^ Farrant’s son, I suppose. 
A very honourable acJuaintance !’ 

‘So honouraMe that he raif awa^ to join Prince 
Rupert when his ftither — ^wasn’t hofiourablel’ I 
rejoined hotly. 

‘And joined the Roundhead navy instead 1’ con- 
tinued my father imperturbat)ly# ‘And got himself 
mixed up in a «nutin^ with some 'low-down 
Quakers. I know more abodt it than you think, 
you see, A most respectable acquaintance!’ 

I was going to reply hotly agafti, but something 
made me change my mind. He could give me 
temper for temper, I felt sure. I ^ad inherited 
more tfian my looks, such as they werej from him. 
But to ride my temper as he rode that high- 
spirited horse of his, that*would he man’s wOrk. 

I met his contemptuous look as firmly as I could. 
‘As you say, sir,^ most respectable acquaintance!’ 

I agreed coolly. * 

He looked keenly at me, and we^ro(^e on in 
silence. A long avenue of horse chestnuts leads up 
to Croly Chase. In spring the trpes bllze like gor- 
geous candelabra; in the autumn young rascals, 
rijk their necks to bring down a harvest of conkers. 
Up that avenue we rode in silence; I sat my horse 
with m^fc shoulders squared, and my heart beating 
high for my mother’s sake. For I knew then, and 
I know now, that she was every whit as worthy to 
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be called mistress of that siately piloTas any Lady 
Croly who had gone beforellher, though she lived 
in a fisherman's cottage and Aoved amongst 
fisherfolk. My pride in ^)ier sCtmg me into a con- 
tempt for him which jipwallowed up my fear. Boy 
as I was, I got no farther. Some words of Thomas 
Lurting’s came drifting into my mind, but I dis- 
missed them as irrelevant.. ‘Tell* the captain that I 
have nothing but goodwill to him and to all men 
living. And bid him have a care of such passions.’ 
J. was no Thomas Lurting. His weappn was not 
yet in my armoury. 

Ned was waiting for me. He pressed close be- 
hind me as I followed my father within, and whis- 
pered in my ear, 'She’s an angel 1’ I had no idea 
what he meant. 

* We entered a small, oak-panelled room, with a 
huge fireplace above which our crest and coat of 
arms were carved in stone. Over the chimney- 
piece hvjig,.the portrait of a Tudor gentleman, 
very old-fashioned to my eyes in his ruflf and 
slashed doublet. He had my father’s features in a 
noble face — ^we must not needs be villainous, I 
thought. 

‘Do you know what you have done.?’ snapped 
my father. 

‘Yes, sir!’ said I briefly. My only safety lay in 
brevity, for my wit could npt match his. 
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‘Your mother still Iwes, then ?’ he inquired. 

‘Ay, sir. She has npde no secret of her habita- 
tion. You coul|l hav» found»her hacf you sought 
her out.’ 

‘And what proot nave you that she is my wedded 
wife he asked. 

I was about to answer, wtten jt suddenly struck 
me that, behind lys contempt, there wa^ a certain 
strain of hidden anxiety’in hie voice. He did not 
know what proof I had. There was accessible 
proof to be found, and he was fearful lest I should ' 
have discovered it. If ever I had wanted trium- 
phant evidence of the truth of my nacAher’s Aory, 

I had it now. 

‘You know what proof I have!’ I countered. 
‘And you know I will not lest till she is righted!’ 

He looked me up and down then and bit his lip. 

I knew that he was plotting to be rid of me. But I 
had not the intuition to know that he was regret- 
ting the necgssity of getting rid of me. It did not 
occur to me that he was experiencing th*e strong 
man’s craving for his son, or that he*would have 
died of shame rather than own it. I had no good- 
will towards him that I should think of these 
things, aAd because of that lack, I had no weapon 
against Jjim. I came not as a son, but as an avenger, 
and as such Pstood in deadly peril. 

‘So you will not rest till she is righted.?’ he 
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sneered. ‘Nevertheless, I ^ust ask you to rest a 
little whilst I consider the , natter. It is not every 
gentleman of property who has a ’■eady-made son 
and heir to forbid the banns on his wedding-day. 
You must admit that it "is a little disconcerting. 
Perhaps if the late Lady Croly had presented you 
with a rival, you jvould have introduced yourself 
to me a little sooner:’ , 

I rushed at him then, but Ned held me back. ‘I 
care not a fig for your property!’ I cried. ‘As for 
my mother ’ 

‘A little compensation would doubtless vastly 
impiove hel residence at Paget Point!’ he mocked. 

I struggled desperately against Ned’s restrain- 
ing arms. ‘Let me go, Ned!’ I panted. 

‘Not on your life!’ he whispered urgently. 
‘Can’t you see that he’s egging you on ? He’d run 
you through as soon as look at you, and say he did 
it in self-defence. Keep cool!’ 

I stood my ground again. ‘We lose our tempers, 
sir!’ I said.‘ 

‘We .>* Humph ! If I had had the upbringing of 
you, yours would have been whipped out of you 
long ago. Under those circumstances, you might 
have made a very creditable lackey.’ 

He saw that he could rouse me no further, and 
so strode past us to the door. Witli his hand on 
the latch he turned. ‘When I have considered the 
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matter and consulted Mr.^Unwin, I will return, 
he said, anc| left us. 

Ned sat do^n arid shooit his i’.ead. ‘Hornets’ 
nests again/ Richard!’ said hei ‘But what a girl!’ 

‘Which girlP’Iasl^ed.'" 

‘Lady Theresa, of course. You numskull! 
Have you no eyen in your head.? But I suppose 
now we had better get out oC this before your 
amiable father conies back. He’ll lay you by 
the heels if he gets the chance, you mark my 
words!’ 

Ned crossed the room and tried the door. It 
was securely Ibcked. W e looked out of the window. 
Below us was a sheer drop to a small paved' court- 
yard, where sat a couple of stout menservants, 
playing at dice." 

‘Hornets’ nests again!’ muttered Ned. ‘What 
are we going to do now .?’ 

The key turned softly in the l6ck, and a hooded 
figure slipped in. 

‘Mr. Farrant!’ whispered a voice. 

Ned spun round. ‘Lady Theresa ! ’ he exclaimed. 
, She hurried forward, the crimson hood falling 
from her soft, dark curls. ‘You are in deadly 
danger, sir!’ she went on. ‘And you too, cousin 
Richard! My uncle will have you bo^h over- 
powered and shipped across the seasl’ She wrung 
her little hands at us. ‘What are you waiting for, 
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gentlemen?’ she wail^. ‘Don’t you know this 
meafns slavery or deathfr’ 

Ned took he/ handr gently? “We know it only 
too well,’ he said. »‘God bless your, brave heart 
which prompted you to warn us!’ 

‘And save you!’ she urged. ‘There is yet time.’ 

‘We thank you a thousand* times, cousin,’ I 
said. ‘But what i% going to happen to .you if we 
escape with your help ?’ * 

'Mrs. Fenwick and I are going away,’ she 
answered. ‘He dares not stop* u«. We will go to 
Fayne; we were always happy there. And I wilf 
claim the King’s protection; my fath^ had ifiany 
friends*at Court. I am not afraid except for you. 
Oh, hurry, hurry!’ 

He was ^till holding hei* hand. *He pressed 'his 
lips to it and, timidly, she touched his hair. And 
then I knew tha> scapegrace Ned had grown into 
a man. 

She hurried us along by a dim passage way. A 
groom was watching the door, and she pressed 
money into his hand. Another held«our horses, 
and him she had no need to bribe. ‘God bless your^ 
s^eet face, ladyl’ he cried. ‘Which way do you 
go, young gentlemen ?’ 

‘IntoJHlertfordshirel’ we told him frankly. 

‘Then I’ll iay ye rode west!’ he grinned. When 
I had mounted, he laid his hand on my rein and 
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looked up at me. ‘You’re Ids very image, sir, and 
your grandfather’s, too, if I ictures tell the truth,’ 
he said. ‘Some day you will Vome V^ck to us again. 
God send I ^ve to see itl’ 

I shook his hand and ^as proud to shake it. He 
would not take the gold I offered him. I turijed 
to Ned, but he saf^ mbtionless on his horse. Lady 
Theresa sfood at his stirrup apd looked up into 
his face. 

‘We shall meet again, God willing!’ he vowed. 

‘God have you. in his keeping!’ she said bravely. 

We rode off then as fast as we might, picking up 
a rotmd-eyed'^Lance at the inn, shaking off those 
who would have delayed us, and so, after ‘a brief 
detour to blind our pursuers, hell for leather into 
He.Ttfordshire. 

‘There’s a village there called White May . . . 
Mother and Philippa will be waiting.’ They were. 
They were both so like him in spite of Philippa’s 
sunny hair and blue eyes. She seemed a little 
thing, scarcely up to my shoulder. Thomas 
Lurting came from the orchard and gripped us 
both by the hand. Then we went with him and 
with them, to sit beneath the apple blossom and 
talk of Christopher. After that we waited in 
silence a while. It was good to be there. And I 
knew then that even the vasty deep c\>uld not hold 
Christopher from us. 
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‘I’m thankful ye lame in time, lads,’ said 
Thomas Lurting. ‘Fcr I’m away on s^long voyage 
as mate to GeoC-ge Pfttison, all BSing well, and it 
would have grieved* me had I missed#you.’ 

‘Why shouldn’t all be \jell?’ I asked bluntly. 

I had noticed something in his voice. 

‘I say it with good reason,’ he replied, ‘for I’m 
hard put to it to Iftep out of the hands of the press 
gang these days.’ 

‘You look as likely a man for the navy as ever!’^ 
laughed I'ied. ‘Why can’t you»keep out of their 
way ?’ 

‘I’ll not skulk round corners avoid them!’ 
declared Lurting, knotting his great hands around 
his knees. ‘If I see them I must face them. Last 
year I was taken at Harv^ich before ever we* had 
landed, and because I would not go willingly they 
tied a rope rcftind my waist, and hoisted me 
aboard the Mar^ with a tackle as if I had been a 
wild beast. ‘After that they paid no more heed to 
me, so I went on to the half-deck and lay down 
between two guns, and passed tj;ie ni^t very well.’ 

‘You can still make yourself at home amongsf 
t4ie guns, then?’ said Ned. ‘If they had known 
how well you could use them they would never 
have l*t you^go. How did you get away ?’ 

Lurting shrugged his shoulders. ‘It’s a long 
tale!’ he protested. 
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‘Tell us!’ we urged. 

Little Pi\ilippa curled udat his feet like a kitten 
and looked up‘’into*his face. ‘Pl^se tell us I’ she 
begged. I do not think he could have refused her 
anything. 

‘The steward came to me next morning, and 
asked my name. <‘For what?” I asked him. 

“‘So that you may get your Victuals,” said he. 

‘Said I : ‘‘It will be time enough when I come for 
my victuals!” and that was all. 

^ ‘I touched nonfood for five days, only taking 
at times a drink of water. I knew that if I had 
taken their meat they would have kept me. The 
seamen, geod lads, would have shared all they 
had; I accepted of their love, but none of their 
victuals. 

‘The captain was an ill-tempered man and often 
drunk, so that I could get no wbrd with him. I 
prayed God to help me either to" stand up to him 
or to keep quiet. On the sixth day he^sent for me. 
He was on the half-deck with his officers. 

‘The mzti who. was conducting me said: ‘‘You 
,must pull off your hat when you come to the cap- 
tain!” but I would have none of it, so we were nt 
outs. But the captain called to him to let me alone, 
for he knew all about the Quakers. So I ^.4d him 
that I had been as big a fighter as any in my time, 
but that that time had now passed. He offered me 
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a command, so that 1 sAould take no part in killing 
or bounding, but this^I would not have. So then 
he offered me '.o sailithe ship on4y, and then to 
bring up beer for the men, and theij to help the 
surgeon down below. But I would have none of all 
this. Dear lads, it’s all an assistance, and having 
turned my back on war, I will ftot so much as put 
my little finger to*it. 

‘“I’ll send you ashore to* prison!’’ swore the 
captain. 

■■■] am in your hands,’’ said.I. “You may do 
what you will with me.’’ 

‘“But I hear you’re starving youre^lf!’’ safd he. 

‘“Not so !’’ said I. “I have money itimy pocket, 
and if you will sell me any victuals I will eat before 
you!” 

“‘I cannot sell the King’s victuals!” he replied. 

‘“Neither cza I do the King’s work,” said I, 
“and therefore 1‘cannot eat the King’s victuals!” 

‘He put <ne ashore after that, and let me go 
where I would.’ 

Philippa, who had been absorbed i '4 listening to 
his story, gave a little sigh of relief. ‘Oh, I’m so 
t^^ankfull’ she exclaimed. ‘But go on, sir, do 
please go on! Did you get safely back to your 
ship r 

Lurting smiled down at her. ‘Yes, and was 
pressed again after two or three days!’ he replied. 
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‘A man-o’-war sent a boat to board us, and the 
coxswain swore he would h^ve me, for I was a lusty 
rogue 1 I was sisripptfd for w^>rk, heaving corn into 
a lighter. swore he would^flog me if I did not 
come, whereupon I told Aim that if he did not flog 
me I might possibly come with him, but that if he 
did, I certainly would not. The captain came and 
scoffed at»me, saying I was na Quaker, for if I 
were I would be waiting upon the Lord and letting 
the ravens feed me. 

‘I said nothing.for a while. If you can’t find the 
right thing to say, lads, it’s better to be quiet. 
TheA I tol6 'him I had never heard a Quaker 
blamed for doing a bit of honest work befof e. 

‘“You’re no Quaker 1’’ he insisted. “You are 
bringing in corn' to be made into bread, and by the 
strength of that bread we kill the Dutch. Are you 
not as accessory to their death ts we.? Answer 
me!’’ 

‘Again I could not speak for a moment. The 
men were jeering around me. Then at last I found 
words. “I a»i a man that can feed my enemies, and 
well may I feed you who pretend to be my friends 1” 

‘“Turn him away!” said the captain. “He’s^a 
Quaker!’’ 

‘I was glad to be left to get on with my T\prk. It 
wasn’t for long, as it happened. Lwas pressed 
again only a few days later. That time was a hard 
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time, because tne captain was very violent against 
the 'Quakers, and I could find little tt^say to him. 
There was nothing iar it bHit to listen to him 
quietly, and that put him into such jin unrest of 
mind that he could not steep until I had been put 
ashore. But you see, lads, I ao well not to count on 
making a voyage with GeofgeaPattison until we 
have actually weigphed anchor.' 

Ned was looking thoughtfully at me. ’What 
sort of a man is George Pattison ?’ he asked. 

‘A ‘".mall man of bold spirit^ and a Quaker,’ 
replied Lurting. ‘Why.?’ 

‘Has he a full crew 

‘I d<Jubt it in these days!’ smiled Lurting. ‘But 
again, why .?’ 

‘Because I think,’ said*Ned slowly, ‘that our 
rascal of a Richard here would be safer out of 
England for a few months!’ Then he told him the 
whole story. 

Lurting looked uneasy. ‘Safer out of England 
said he. ‘He’s not safe a moment where he is. 
Dear boy, your father will not rest* until — you 
must ride south tvith me at once. We have no 
tijne to spare!’ 

‘And you, NeJ.?’ I asked, somewhat ruefully. 
‘You ’11^0 back to your father, I suppose.?’ 

‘By all th(f thunders of hell, nol’ roared Ned. 
‘I’m coming tool’ 
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‘You, Ned?’ Lurting {smiled. 'Lx)ok at your 
clothes 1’ ^ 

‘I haven’t forgotten ho\vVto wear slops 1’ urged 
Ned. ‘And J can still handle a rope. And I’ve got 
my father into enough ‘trouble as it is, without 
staying behind to get him into some more. Take 
me away and ketp inc out of mischief a while, 
Thomas Lurting 1 You’re the only one who could 
ever do itl’ 

Mistress Mallory spoke simply then, and her 
eyes were full of wisdom. ‘It is the right thing for 
you all to do. That is why you came here. God’s 
blessing rests tin it!’ 

Philippa.,tugged at Lurting’s sleeve. ‘You will 
be quick,’ she begged, ‘and not let Richard’s father 
cateh him!’ 

She blushed then and turned away. His smile 
was very kind. ‘I’ll take them sufely out of mis- 
chief!’ he laughed. ‘Ned, send Lance to your 
father with a message, and some of your fine 
clothes. Don’t forget to put that ring in, or I’ll 
pitch it intathe Channel for you! Richard, a line 
to your mother before you stir another step. And 
then little Philippa is right; delay is dangeroqs. 
God guide us all!’ 

We stood together for a moment; silqnce fell 
upon us. The late afternoon sunshine streamed 
down through the branches, and the rose-pink 
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petals fell slowly about us trom the gnarled boughs 
of the apple trees. All around was still. Then a 
bird sang out into thd heart of the* spring, and an- 
other answered him. ^nd we raisal our heads 
again and smiled at each ot^er, because there was 
no fear left in our hearts. 



CHAPTER IX 

Taken by the. Turks 

I T was good to be'' a member of George Patti- 
son’s crew. Afte|- our frigate, his little ketch 
seemed a mere cockle-shell, but she was a sturdily 
built little craft, and we grew''^very fond of her. 
George Pattison was a small man, very spare and 
active; his kindly eyes were set in a network of 
.fine wrinkles. He was a man of few words, and 
slow, to takq action, but his quiet strength and fear- 
lessness inspired respect, and’ we all knew that we 
could depend on him. Only Lurting knew him 
really well, and in spite of certain differences in 
their characters, there was a deep friendship 
'between them. 

I believe that, in the depths of his heart, Ned 
was glad to be back at sea again. The very evening 
before our rrrival one of Pattison ’s crew had been 
taken in the street by the press gang, so he signed 
on in his place. There was no job left for me save 
« that of ship’s boy, and though I secretly did not 
think it accorded well with the dignity of my added 
inches, 1 was glad enough to take it. Lurting 
pulled my ears for me when he ,saw ri.y look, 
and smilingly reminded me that I was still but 
a lad. 
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We slipped out of tHe Tham€s with a fair wind 
behind us, and as I tasted the salt tang of the spray 
on my lips, and felt ^e declt springing beneath 
my bare feet, I sang aloud for the joy^of freedom. 
I had remained below unlil we were clear of Lon- 
don, for Thomas Lurting still feared lest my pur- 
suers should capture me. Wfe h|d ample evidence 
on the road thatt my father was scqpring the 
country for us. 

We had ridden into London before dawn, by 
circuitous ways, and I had had bijt a vague impres- 
sion of ricHly carved old houses leaning amicabl)^ 
towards each other across the cobbled streets, of 
stately modern buildings here and ther?, and of the 
fine palaces and gardens of the noblemen down 
by the river. I had caughi a glimpse of the grey 
tower of St. Paul’s, brooding over the city, and 
of London Bridge, the wonder of the world. The 
houses on the bwdge were all still and quiet in 
the pearly light of morning; over its forbidding 
gateway the grinning skulls of traitofs told their 
own tragic story, and below, the darj^ness of the 
great arches was relieved by the*flashing spray, as 
the swift tide of the river chafed unceasingly 
against the broad starlings. 

From this great pageant of history and progress 
I was straightway banished, stowed away amongst 
the cargo so that even the seamen could not say 
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where 1 was hidden. ’Better so, lad I’ said Lurting, 
as he stacked me round with merchandise. ‘Better 

^ , t 

so than lying stunned or behind hand and foot, to 
be shipped qverseas and sold into slavery.’ It was 
indeed better so. No wonder I sang upon the 
deck until Ned rolled me over and rubbed my nose 
in the scuppers fo*‘ m‘e. 

We worked very happily fo® George Pattison, 
and I think he did good trade. The months slipped 
by quickly enough, for it was a fine life for Ned 
and me, and we enjoyed it to the full. We were not 
overworked unduly, and often we could go ashore 
and Explore 'sti-ange towns up and down the Medi- 
terranean coast. Winter was just beginning- to set 
in when we left Venice to sail homewards. The 
air *was crystal clear, the sky a dazzling blue, and 
.the rose-pink campaniles and domes and marble 
palaces glittered in the sunlight. remember well 
how regretfully we left her; her great days were 
over, so they said, but there was still enough love- 
liness about lier to unsteady our heads a little. 

‘I wish we could have stayed longer 1’ I said 
moodily, looking back along our wake. 

‘I don’t 1’ said Ned briefly. 

‘You old hypocrite!’ I jeered. 

‘I tell you I don’t, and I mean it! It’s— cleaner 
here. You don’t understand, I suppose. But those 
young fellows in the Piazza, and that great lady 
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we saw entering ner gonaoia — you Know, the one 
witH the painted face — had my father,been in the 
King’s favour, and hed you*beefl your father’s 
acknowledged son, we should have been here in 
leading strings with a tutor, ^nd those would have 
been our friends. We’re better as we are. You 
don’t know how much better, FRchard.’ 

I was going td^ kick him for his superiority, 
when an English ship came Within hail of us. 

hither bound ?’ shouted the mate, as we drew 

near. 

‘Home!’ replied George Pattison, leaning out 
from the shrouds. 

‘ThAi have a caie! The Turkish men-o’-war 
are out, and many English merchantmen have 
been taken* Bad cess to th^ vermin and good Ihck 
to ye all, mates!’ 

George Pattisftn shouted his thanks and then 
stepped back on fleck again. He went down into 
his cabin aitd remained there awhilf. Thomas 
Lurting made as if to follow him, then shook his 
head doubtfully and turned back; to tPiie rest of us. 
‘You lazy, good-for-nothing, lily-livered lubbers,, 
ge^ back to your work!’ he roared. We did not 
wait to be told twice. 

We jjiet the same story again as we left the 
Adriatic. The men became very restive, and even 
threatened to mutiny., A slant-*eyed fellow called 
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Sam was their ringleader, and he became very 
abusive as we rounded Italy. Pattison paid little 
heed to him; I' doubt if he /even heard him, for he 
seemed to hft living in another world. But Lurting 
was growing visibly worried. 

‘It’s their lives, boy, it's their lives!’ he said to 
me. ‘At the woiit it’s death, at the next worst 
it’s slavery, and there’s no bejt except the possi- 
bility of rescue or ransom, and that ’s pretty remote. 
I’ve gone along the Algerian coast many a time in 
a man-o’-war, and seen some poor devil of a slave 
swimming out, trying to reach us. If they made 
us — safety; if they sank— drowning; if they were 
hauled back again — torture and death! And the 
tales they told us — ! No, lad, I was prepared to go 
a pretty long ^ay to-^ave you when your father 
•would have sent you into that hell.’ 

‘What will George Pattison dc V I asked. 

Lurting shook his head. ‘Nothing 1’ he replied. 
‘And I — can’t — quite — see my way*’ 

• Sam came lounging over with the other men at 
his back. (tWell, Mr. Lurting, are you going to 
the master, or are we V he asked truculently. 

Lurting looked at him coolly. ‘Sam,’ said he, 
‘don’t you realize we’re all in this.? There’s no 
difference between master and mate an(^ seaman 
when they get to Algeria!’ 

‘1 know,’ said Sam sullenly. 
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'Well, what’s all this conspiracy about? Any 
othd" master would have you flogged ^or mutiny. 
Can’t you trifst Georg® Pattisdb ?’ • 

‘I’d trust him anywhere!’ said Saqj. ‘It’s this 
Inner Light of his that’s the trouble. It may be 
telling him to go and convert the Turks for all we 
know!’ He smiled then. Hi? onft straight eye had 
a pleasant twinklfe in it sometimes. .His face 
softened. ‘See here!’ he said. * You and the master 
’lav.- g''t your own ideas, and you’re welcome to 
’em so far as we’re concerned. I’ve no quarrel with 
the Quakers, and never had. But I’ve a wife and 
two child' ?n at home; Slim here* has an* old 
widowett mother; Joe's got a girl waiting for him, 
and so has Red Rodger for that matter ; old Davy 
has his sistdr’s children to feed, siftce his brothfer- 
in-law was drowned a couple of winters back, and 
Jem has six of hfc own. You can’t ask us to sail 
straight into the firms of the Turks. Risks there 
must be in a sailor’s trade, but this kind of thing — 
well — it don’t make sense, do it, boys .^’ 

‘No!’ they growled. 

‘No more it does!' said Lurting coolly. ‘I’ll go 
to^the master.’ 

Sam’s jaw dropped. ‘You’ll — what’ll you say 
to him he asked. 

‘I shall suggest that we go to Leghorn and wait 
for a convoy,’ said Lurting heavily. ‘And 1 will 
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say that for as lon^ as we have to wait, every jack 
man of us vrill forgo his wages.’ 

He pushed his v^ay throygh them"and went to 
the master. were closeted together for a long 
time. When he returned his face wore a curious 
expression, half relief, half resignation. 

‘Well, sir.?’ derkandied Sam. 

‘He does not feel free to accept the protection of 
a convoy,’ said Lurting steadily. ‘We keep to the 
sea. Get back to your work.’ 

The men argued no longer. Lurting was look- 
ing dangerous. I found him late that evening, 
leaning over the gunwale, looking out to sea with 
a frown on his face. 

‘George Pattison doesn’t worry about itl’ I said. 
‘Why do you .?’ ' 

Because I know tiiat we are going to be taken!’ 
said he. 

After that there was a queer feeling of inevita- 
bility about it all, when we saw the dark lateen 
sails of the Turkish man-o’-war on the horizon. 
We made atjood run for it, all the same. We were 
heading for Majorca, where George Pattison had 
business, and we hoisted every inch of canvas we 
had. This proved in the end to be our undoing, 
for we hoisted more than she could carry ui?der the 
prevailing wind, and some of our tackle gave way. 
Ned and I were ap aloft, helping to repair the 
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damage, and in the brief internals when the ship 
appeared to be more above the ocean jthan below 
it, we watched*the Tijrk dra^j^ neater and nearer. 
She was a wicked looking craft. We fished her at 
the bottom of the sea. 

Her captain hailed us, an^ ordered the master 
aboard. Lurting called us afl diSwn from the rig- 
ging, and Georgt> Pattison looked us jover. He 
picked out four men to go wkh him, Davy, Slim, 
R.ed 'dger, and Joe, and bade the rest of us be 
mindful of our duty to Thomas Lurting and to the 
ship. He did not seem in the least perturbed, but* 
shook hands with Thomas Lurting *and leTaped 
into thfe boat. We hung from the shrouds and 
watched them go. None of us could tell what was 
going to h'appen, or whether we* should even all 
meet again. 

The Turks t§ok all our men aboard, and I 
could see Rodgef’s red head going up last of all. 
So far as we could tell, they were not being ill 
treated. Then Ned exclaimed in comical dismay, 
‘Save us, they’re sending fourteen their own 
ugly beggars in exchange! What are we to do 
wjth ’em.?’ 

Thomas Lurting was watching their approach 
with a puzzled frown on his face. I had seen him 
look like that*often when he had a big decision to 
make. He was not a man to whom things came 
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easily — are there Wch men, 1 wonder? ‘Receive 
them as a, man might his friends,’ he said,' and 
moved away. ' 

I doubt if any ot us were without qualms when 
we saw the Turks conie pouring over the side. 
They were armed to the teeth, and they looked 
round threatenin'gly m case any of us should raise 
so much as a finger. None of vH did, save Thomas 
Lurting, who cam6' forward with his hands out- 
stretched to welcome them. As much to their sur- 
prise as ours, ho freely offered to take them over 
the vessel, and showed them every part and all we 
carried. Th^n he left them to make a further in- 
spection of the cargo, while he came back to talk 
to us. 

Ned and I Were keeping an eye on the ship; we 
trusted him implicitly to pull us through somehow. 
Sam and Jem were sitting side' by side in black 
despair. Poor Jem was whisperftig over the names 
of his six little ones, like a Roman Cutholic telling 
his beads. Lurting laid a hand gently on his 
shoulder and looked round at the rest of us. ‘Be 
not afraid!’ he said. ‘For all this, you shall not go 
to Algiers.’ He sounded as if he was repeating 
something he had heard. 

‘How so ?’ groaned Jem. 

‘I cannot tell as yet,’ he replied. ‘But when 
I saw them comhig up the ship’s side, sure as I 
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stand here I»felt tne wora of the^Lord run through 
me:* Be not afraid, for all this, thou shalt not go to 
Algiers. 1 know that ^his is titie. Meanwhile, do 
as I bid you; be civil to them, and obey them as 
willingly as you would ob8y me. Remember, lads, 
those are my orders.’ 

‘Ay, ay, sir!’ said the iourT)r us. 

Ned skipped smartly round as one offhe Turks 
came up from the hold. "Just watch me with old 
Ugly-Mug here!’ he grinned. 

‘Steady, Ned!’ warned Lurting. 

‘Right you are, sir!’ Ned reassured him. He! 
bowed low before the Turkish captain,*who loibked 
considefrably surprised. ‘At your sgrvice, your 
worship!’ said he. 

‘You help carry asked«the captain doubtfully, 
not quite understanding his attitude. 

'Certainly, yo«r lordship! Anything you like, 
from the master's watch to the bowsprit! Come 
on, Richard^ it’s your turn now!’ 

The captain’s English was scanty, 6ut he inter- 
preted our attitude as being wholly if 

astonishing. Ned and I went down into the hold, 
a^jd found the Turks squabbling over the spoils.* 
The captain descended upon them with fury, 
drawing his weapon and laying about him with the 
flat of it. ‘You put back!’ he told us, pointing to 
various bundles which some* of the men had 
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evidently appropriated as their own. AVe stacked 
them up willingly enough, and then shouldered 
two of the packaged which |iad been 'put aside for 
removal to ^e man-o’-war. The Turks took the 
others, and we filed up bn deck and heaved them 
over into the boat. 

Meanwhile, Thoriias Lurting had made Sam 
and Jem prepare drinks for our*captors. The cap- 
tain smiled as he toek his in his lean brown hand. 
‘You good manl’ he said. ‘You no make trouble. 
You ver’ good m?n 1’ 

He smiled, and his white even teeth flashed in 
his dark fabe. Lurting looked at him steadily. 
‘These are « 11 good men T said he. * 

The captain nodded and tossed off his drink. I 
wondered if he was calculating how* much we 
would fetch in the slave market at Algiers. He 
told off six of his men to row back to the man-o’-# 
war, and then proceeded to navigate our vessel. 
We went about our work with very heavy hearts, 
for our course was changed, and we were making 
for Algiers's well as we could against the gale 
which was raging. The captain issued his orders 
through Thomas Lurting, who rapped them opt 
readily enough, though they bore heavily upon us. 
The Turks stood aloof, and confined their activities 
to guarding us, so that we four were doing eight 
men’s work in tho. teeth of the growing storm. 
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I came <k)wn from the rigging at last, with the 
breath half blown out of me, to find Thomas 
Lurting, hi9 brows kjiitted, Ibokiflg. across at the 
Turkish man-o’-war. ‘Weie but tlys master on 
board,’ said he, ‘and the* rest of the men, if there 
were twice as many Turks I should not fear 
them.’ 

‘I’ll fear drownkig more than slavery if this goes 
on!’ said I. ‘If those lazy dogs of infidels don’t 
’■urn to, we’ll be lost to a man — sorry, sir I I know 
we’re supposed to be treating them as friends and ’ 
brothers, but I didn’t notice any of them offering 
to join us up there, or out on the bowiprit an* hour 
or so a|;o either, for that matter 1 Next time you’re 
ordering me out on to that confounded bowsprit, 
send one 6 i my brothers tfe keep toe company!’ ' 

Thomas Lurting was not listening. He was 
watching the Tiirkish captain, who was signalling 
to his lieutenant t)n the man-o’-war. 

‘Anything wanted, cap’n ?’ he asked. 

The captain turned to him. ‘Weather not good,' 
he explained. ‘My men no work ^reign ship. 
You all good men, make no trouble. Boat coming 
t]j^ck. Why that boy he no work ?’ 

‘I’ve come to you for orders, sir!’ I said, though 
it stuc]^ in my throat a little. 

‘Then you go down make ready master’s cabin. 
Me and officer sleep there.’ 
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‘Arc you turnirtg him out, sir?’ I asked indig- 
aiantly. 

‘Oh, nol’. he pul red. *Qh, no!- We ver’ fond 
your master; like sleep with him. If you make 
rising— cut his throat, ‘/er’sadl’ 

He looked slyly at Thomas Lurting, who turned 
to me roughly ant: said : ‘Obey the captain’s orders, 
Richard I ’, I went unwillingly eiaough. 

^hen I came 01c. deck again the boat had re- 
turned, bringing George Pattison and our four 
lads, in charge of another Turkish officer and one 
‘of his men. George Pattison went straight to his 
cabili, and all set to work with what show of 
eagerness we could muster. The Turkish' captain 
was so far pleased with us that he and his officer 
soon joined George Ptttison, thereby not adding 
greatly to his peace of mind, we might be sure. 
His followers at once took thiu for a signal to 
relax their vigilance, and so disappeared below in 
twos and threes, until at last the deck was free of 
their hated presence. 

Ned and^ were due to turn in, and, utterly weary 
and drenched to the skin, we did not think to be 
'long about it. But Thomas Lurting signalled to ^s 
to join him, where he sat with his back to the main- 
mast, and presently the others gathered rpund us 
there. Night had fallen, and it was* bitterly cold. 
There was a lull <n the weather, and every now 
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and then would come a great* tear in the black 
clouds w&ich streamed across the sky, and the stars 
would shinQ down s|renely tipdivu^, only .to be 
engulfed again in darkness. 

‘I can’t understand ydb, sir,’ said Sam. ‘When 
the warning came, I could*have sworn you were 
afraid, like the rest of us. *61* now we’ve been 
taken, and are in a fair way to being sold into 
slavery, bust me if you show a sign of it 1’ 

ihcre is nothing to be afraid of nowl’ said 
Thomas Lurting. ‘I know w^ shall not go to' 
Algiers. Is not that enough ? If you do as I tetl 
you, ‘I’ll save you as well as myself.’* 

‘H«w.?’ asked Jem despairingly. 

‘I can’t say. I don’t rightly know as yet. They 
are armed to the teeth, as ye’ve all seen. But 
know we’re going to prevail.’ 

‘I’ve given Uip hope, boys 1’’ said Davy quietly. 
‘Poor Bessie’s 'children will beg their bread. 
Will they* ever know what became of me, I 
wonder ?’ 

‘My old mother will die, that’s jertainl’ said , 
Slim. ‘I wish she could have ’ended her davs in 
geace.’ 

‘I’ll kill a round dozen of them if I don’t get 
back to my girll’ swore Red Rodger, tugging at 
his tawny hrfir. He was a hot-tempered man. 

‘Come, lads, enough of fiiisl’ said Lurting. 
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‘What if we should overcome the Turks, and go 
to Majorca after all ?’ 

‘Why then, tpigs^ill fly|’ said Ned cheerfully. 
‘But I’ve seen stranger things at sea. And what 
are you going to do to '6ur friends and brothers, 
anyhow 

‘I’ll kill one orKwcrfor you!’ growled Sam. 

‘I’ll cu( as many throats as«you like!’ offered 
Rodger. 

‘If you so much as plot to touch one of them. 
I’ll tell the Turks, myself!’ said Lurting. 

‘ ‘So you’d turn traitor, would you ?’ sneered Sam. 

‘I'll turn'Ghristianl’ rejoined Lurting. ‘Listen 
to me, men,; if you’ll be ruled. I’ll act for-you; if 
not. I’ll do nothing. Will you trust me?’ 

. ‘Ay, ay!’ said Ned* and I at once, and the 
o'thers joined in with varying degrees of warmth. 

‘Then if the Turks bid you de anything, do it 
without grumbling, and with as much diligence 
and quickness as you can. That wilUplease them 
and cause them to let us be together. Understand ?’ 

‘Ay, ay, ^rl’ said we all. 

‘Then that’s enough for to-night. Turn in, all 
Vho may. And remember what I have told you.^’ 

We lingered behind after the others had scat- 
tered. ‘Don’t you turn in, sir ?’ we asked. ^ 

He shook his head. ‘Time enough for that when 
all’s well!’ he replvpd. 
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‘What are you going to ddV asked Ned im- 
pettiously. ‘Even if you could overcome your de- 
lightful, though far^too nufnefcmsy relations — 
which you can’t, for they’re mos^ unamicably 
armed to the teeth! — ^you’ll have the whole hive 
buzzing round your ears trom the man-o’-war 
yonder.’ 

Lurting nodded. ‘That man -o’-war is my diffi- 
culty,’ he confessed. 

a plaguy awkward one tool* commented 
Ned. ‘The trouble about thesa brethren, as Tve 
said before, is that there’s too many of them, an3 
they’ve gof uncommonly sharp teeth. 

Lurting tweaked his ear for him, just as he used 
to do in the old days. ‘Turn in, Ned, turn ini’ he 
laughed, ‘and rest that Saucy tongue of yours!* 
You may say what you will, lads, but this I know. 
We shall not gc»to Algiers.’ 



CHAPTER X 


^etr(iyed at Majorca 

N ext mommg the man-o’-war had vanished. 

We could hardly believe our eyes, but it was 
so. We had partdd company from her during the 
night, and by reason of thd' continuing bad 
weather she did not come within sight of us 
again. 

Thomas Lurting spent a long hour that morning 
with George Pattison, the while we redoubled our 
efforts, so that the Turkish captain should not 
notice his absence. When he came up oh deck 
again he laid a hand on my shoulder as I passed. 
' T ^n to have my will in' the matter, provided there 
is no bloodshed 1* he muttered ninder his breath. 
‘Be sure they suspect nothing.’ 

Ned ran past along the swaying deck, and pur- 
posely jostled against us. *Ugly-M*ng has just 
missed youl’ he whispered. 

Instantly/Lurting’s voice was raised in abuse, 
and I was sent flying to the bowsprit, with Ned 
and Slim at my heels. He sounded as if he might 
have been raging for the past half hour. The rest 
of that day we had full reason to curse our luck, for 
the Turkish captain’s slightest whim was enough 
to send us from on^end of the rigging to the other. 
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and we had only snatched sf moment of hard- 
earhed respite to be sent, with a kick or an oath, to 
wait upon qud captors with f6od*ai»d drink of a 
quality we poor fellows never saw. 

As night felf the rain*came down in torrents, 
and added to our misery. The Turkish captain 
and his officer turned in with GSorge Pattison, and 
Thomas Lurting'-very civilly begged .another of 
them, one of the biggesf rascals of all, to lie down 
in the comfort of his own cabin. Later he sought 
out another of them, and then another, until under* 
the pretext of finding especially comfortable quar- 
ters for them, away from the drivirfg^rain, Hb had 
persuatied them all to turn in. But not one of us 
would he suffer out of his sight, though we were 
all half dedd with fatigue. 

‘Richard!’ said*he at last, 'you are the youngest, 
and therefore cdn doubtless run the fastest. You. 
shall come with hie.’ 

‘What are you going to do, sir ?’ asked Sam. 

‘Disarm them!’ he replied. 

‘Then we’ll all come with you I’ cri^d the men. 

‘Not sol’ smiled Lurting. ‘The temptation 
rgight prove too strong for some of you. Besides 
which, if one of them wakens and raises the alarm, 
then o^ly I am caught, and the rest of you will live 
to try again under George Pattison. I must take 
the lad to carry the arms, but if the worst comes to 
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the Worst, he musVrun away and let the blame fall 
Where it belongs. Come, Richard!’ 

I did noti wait tb argue. I kne^ in my own 
mind that I would stand ty him, cost what it 
might, and that was e'hough for me. But the 
venture passed off harmlessly enough, incredible 
though it may se^. *Not a Turk stirred. 

We wei;it to the master’s cabin first, and found 
the captain sprawling in the master’s bunk, while 
George Pattison lay awake on the floor, seemingly 
in perfect content. Lurting raised the lantern he 
\:arried, and the two friends exchanged a long look. 
Somfething Wid me that the little man, couched so 
uncomfortably on the bare boards, was sending 
out all his soul to help us in our venture. Lurting 
turned swiftly to our unconscious foes, and handed 
over their arms to me. Ned ctept down after us 
and, taking them from me as I bei:ame overloaded, 
passed them on to the others on deck. I was thank- 
ful for his help. At every heave of the .boat I feared 
lest they would be shot out of my arms, to rouse 
the ship as ^th a clatter of old iron. 

When all had been disarmed we met on deck 
again. 

^ ‘Count them, Richard 1’ commanded Lurting. 
‘You know how many we took. And Slim, fetch 
some rope to fasten them together.’ 

He bound theiy, all into a murderous-looking 
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bundle and, •bidding us all remain where we Were, 

* hoisted it on to his powerful shoulders and took it 
below. 

‘He doesn’t trust us so farl’ grumbled Red 
Rodger. 

‘Well, would you?’ asked Sam, grimly. 

‘No!’ agaeed Rodger. '^^s^ciaJly you, old 
Squint-eye 1 I woiddn’t trust you an inph further 
than I could see you, curse you!’ 

I-urting came back on deck, and stood for a 
while, paying no heed to us. Thtirain was slacken- 
ing, and the weather grew somewhat calmer. A* 
cold little breeze began to eddy abotlt^IS, chilling 
us to tlfe bone through our drenched.clothing. I 
could have wept in utter weariness. 

‘Richard*!’ said Lurting suddenly. 

‘Ay, ay, sir?’ 

‘Go down and get us a drink. We’ve hard work 
ahead of us to-night. Move warily lest you wake 
the Turks. Ned, you rascal, you can go with him 
if you’ll hold your tongue.’ 

‘Hard work!’ whispered Ned in m^ ear as we 
hurried down together. ‘Hard work ! Slavery will 
sejm an easy life compared with this. Stir your' 
stumps, lad, or you’ll be waking our friends and 
brother^ yonder. Gad! I wonder Thomas Lurting 
wants to have'll drink without rousing them up to 
join in!’ 
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When we got Wck the men werecwhispering 
together; Thomas Lurting was pacing the deck. 
Calling us rquivd hihi, he bade us t^kp a good pull 
and mark his words. ‘Now we have the Turks at 
our command, no man shall hurt any of them. If 
you do, I will be against you. But this we will do; 
now that they are hndier deck we will keep them so 
and go for, Majorca. Now, hearkye: the nearer we 
are to Majorca befortc thdy find us out, the better; 
and the quicker we get there the better too, for their 
man-o’-war must .still be seeking us. So to work, 
hvery mother’s son of you 1 Davy, you’ve a steady 
head* on your" shoulders; take Ned and Richard 
and mount guard over the doors. If any.*Turks 
appear, send them below forthwith ; if need be, let 
onaor two come forth, •but shed no drop of blood. 
Now then, lads, jump to it! Hands by the halyards!’ 

He hissed his orders, and theonen went about 
their work with an uncanny precision and quiet- 
ness. We mounted guard for a while, until we 
were relieved by Slim, Jem, and Joe, when up we 
went to tal|:e our turn on deck. Morning was 
breaking in shimmering, rain-washed radiance, 
and the coast of Majorca was stretched across the 
horizon, before any stirred down below. Then 
Joe came up to report that one of the Turks had 
looked out, uttered an exclamation 6i dismay, and 
hurried back agait> 
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‘Be carefal of the door!’ commanded Lurring. 
*We shall soon know what they are going to do.’ 

We soon ,dvi, for instead'* of th^i sounds of 
violence which we expected, there arose pitiful 
wails of panic, and two'*or three of the Turks 
rushed up on deck, to fall on their knees before 
Thomas Lurting. ‘No sell tts! "^o sell usl’ they 
cried, and prostrated themselves at his feet. 

‘Go back!’ said he firmly and slowly, so that 
they might understand what he said. ‘We wish 
you nothinjg but good.’ 

They returned below like lambs, and Lurting* 
went to the master’s cabin, where the*same dread 
seized apon the Turkish captain as had struck to 
the heart of his men. ‘No sell us!’ he pleaded in 
broken tones. They knew very well the hell to > 
which they had coydemned us. 

George Pattiscci and Thomas Lurting would as 
soon have sold each other, and as for the rest of us, 
we had no option. The Turks were securely hid- 
den in the hold even as I had once been, and we 
were all strictly bidden to conceal their presence 
from the Spaniards. George Pattison decided to do 
his business as expeditiously as he might, and so* 
went ashore as soon as we had cast anchor, taking 
with him Slim, Davy, Jem, and Joe. The rest of us 
were left on l^ard, with the Turks safely under 
hatches. Thomas Lurting awsyted the return of 


L 
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tht boat somewhat anxiously. ‘If only he brings 
hone back with himl’ he muttered. 

My mind. misgaVe me when I .sa^w his guest. 
He was an old friend of his, it seemed, a stout Eng- 
lish skipper called Toby Watchet. He had a 
rubicund face and a Kearty laugh, and a swaying 
gait to his walk, i wduld not have trusted him an 
inch, but. George Pattison wafe something of a 
saint in these matters. I waited on them at supper, 
and my heart was in my mouth many a time for 
fear lest our secret should be betrayed. The 
Spanish wine they had brought aboard was heady 
stuff,' and Gtorge Pattison was so innocent he 
would have trusted the devil himself. 

At last, out it came. ‘Can ye keep a secret, 
Toby asked the master. 

‘Ay, that I can, if it be worth, the keeping 1’ 

I could think of only one thing to do. I stumbled 
purposely and spilt the wine overthe table, hoping 
to divert their attention. But they only cursed me 
for a clumsy young fool, and took up the story 
where they^had left it. Toby Watchet burst into 
roars of laughter, his jolly red face purpling as he 
guffawed. ‘You simpletons T he roared. ‘You 
precious simpletons 1 Come, I’ll buy two or three 
of them myself 1 You’ll not make a stiff price for 
an old friend, will you ?’ 

‘No price at all. Toby I’ said George Pattison 
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firmly. ‘I marvel that you should understand me 
so little.’* 

Toby Watcjiet began to s\flk. •Ypu foolf !’ he 
growled. ‘Don’t you* know they’re worth two or 
three hundred ‘pieces of*eight each— mark 
you ? If you must needs* throw good money 
away, you might at least give* another fellow a 
chance.’ 

George Pattison was tegipning to look aghast 
at ni3 mistake. Thomas Lurting brought his fist 
down on the table. ‘Understand this!* he said. ‘If* 
they were’worth as many thousands we would not 
sell them. God willing, we’ll send 'them home 
again where they belong r 

The old skipper looked round, swearing under 
his breatht 'Boy I’ said he,»‘get me my thingsL’ , 

I obeyed, and Ijelped him on with his coat, and 
put his stick inm his hand. He was not a little 
drunk, so I slipped my hand under his arm, after 
he had said^ sullen good-bye, and assisted him as 
best I might for his great weight. sudden idea 
struck me. ‘I wish you would take me ashgre, sirl’ 
I whispered in his ear. 

‘What’sh thish.? Why?’ he grumbled. 

‘I’ve not been allowed out of their sight — I want 
a little fun — come on, sir! You’re the kind of 
.skipper who'*understands a fellow, aren’t you ?’ 

‘Courshe I am! Want tc^ give those pious 
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Qualcersh the shlip, do you? You’r»a lad after 
my heart! Tump for it when you get the^ chanoe 1 ’ 

I helped Jhim ofer the side, \^tched for my 
opportunity, and jumped down into the boat. The 
men pushed off into, thb darkness at once. Sam 
shouted for Lurting, and I saw his stern face in the 
light of the lanterns as he ordered met back. I lay 
low in the.thwarts of the boat, and the uproar died 
upon the waters as«we 'fcrere pulled swiftly away 
from them. 

Toby Watchet, patted me on the shoulder, and 
’took a pull from a bottle, which he had hauled up 
fronf his Capacious pocket. ‘Shmart boyl’ he 
chuckled. ‘.Handy, shmart boy you are! Too 
good for QuakershI — queer folk, Quakersh — 
alwaysh waiting on the Lord — we’ll irip in while 
they’re waiting, eh boy? Good, boy I I’ll shee you 
come to no harm.’ 

I helped him ashore, and he stood leaning 
heavily on my shoulder while he told his men to 
wait for him. ‘You come along with me,’ said he. 
‘1 may need you.’ He sniggered to himself. 
‘They’ll shay I was drunk! But you can tell ’em 
'it’s true— eh? Shmart boy!’ 

He hobbled along towards the town, and I kept 
close beside him. I knew perfectly well what he 
was going to do, but George Pattisofi would never 
believe it of him ^inless I had more proof. We 
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paised al^r(|; a narrow, cobbled way; it was v6ry 
dark, and there was nobody about. Then 1 saw a 
faint light, a/id the slupper dived •under an .arch- 
way into a smaU courtyard with an ancient foun- 
tain in it, and a great tree with rustling leaves. A 
couple of servants sprang up from nowhere, and 
would have turned us out* but old Toby gave 
some kind of a password, whereupon we were 
admfited to a small, empty room on the ground 
floor. 

y^e. we|;e kept waiting a long time. At last the 
door opened slowly and a tall man entered, bear- 
ing a heavy silver candlestick. He sbt it down and 
put hi^finger to his lips until he had shut the door. 
Then he admonished my companion severely; at 
least, I judged him to be dding so,*though I ditJnot* 
know enough Spanish to understand what he said. 

I jumped to the^onclusion, probably not so very 
far wrong, that Ihere was some more or less dis- 
reputable connexion between them^ He was a 
very fine gentleman, exquisitely dressed, and he 
had the cruellest face it had ever be^ my lot to 
see, even counting the Turkish captain’s. Toby 
Watchet cringed before him, and then stammered 
out a yflood of halting Spanish. I craned my eys 
for iamiliar words — seCreto — Quaker — diez — 
*Turques — I knew his story only too well. 

Suddenly the grandee turrjed to me, and ad- 
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dr^s^ed me sharpfjf in Spanish. I shcx&^my h^d. 
He frowne^, and spoke what English he ccfuld 
muster, as if*htf disSained it. ‘He pay you tell me 
if he spik true. He say ten l^urks on English ship ; 
master fool, no sell, no fight 1 Well?’ 

I hesitated. The obvious thing to do was to 
agree with him. ^ur*feecret was out now, and the 
one important thing for me to do was to get back 
on board and warn the master. On the other hand, 
there was just a chance that without my corrobora- 
tion, our very unpleasant host would dismiss the 
whole unlikely tale as a figment of Toby’s drunken 
imagination. 'Anyhow, I had given my word to 
Thomas LUrting. 

‘You no speak?’ purred that sinister voice. ‘I 
•make you!’ 

I waited for no more. I knocked over the 
candlestick and fled. How I got a?.vay with a whole 
skin I know not to this day. I tdre open the door 
before his lordship could reach me in the darkness 
and confusion, and burst through with such sud- 
denness tha^ I upset the two lackeys, who had been 
listening at the keyhole. I probably owed my life 
to their curiosity, for my way was then clear to tlje 
street. By the time my pursuers had raised a hue 
and cry after me I was almost out of their cly tches. 
I had no time to think. Dashing \lown to the> 
deserted quay, I pUmged into the water and swam 
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out fnto the dark/icss. The hubbub oti shore sub> 
sided as they scattered in search of me*. Fortun- 
ately^ noboSy had sSen me dive. I tfod water while 
I divested myself of as mu(?h of my clothing as I 
could, and then settled* down to* the long swim 
ahead of me. I knew where our boat was anchored 
and was pretty sifre !• could reach here The water 
was bitter^ cold. 

How old Ned came td be on deck looking out 
for me we never knew. His suggested reasons 
*were many and v;aried, from a nocturnal fishing 
Expedition to an attack of sickness resukant upon 
overAiuch contemplation of the Turkish captain’s 
moustache. However that might be, he hoard my 
faint cry from the water and sounded the alarm. 
• Thev hauled me up, gasping like a half-dead fish, 
and I lay on the deck half frantic because I could 
not get a word out to tell them*.of their danger. 
Ned wrapped me in a blanket, and Thomas Lurt- 
ing raised me in his arms and forced a measure of 
brandy between my chattering teeth. Still I could 
not spqak. Then George Pattison knelt down at 
my side andf looked into my face : ‘You have some- 
thing to tell mel’ he said gently. 

^ Suddenly words came. ‘Yes, sir 1’ I whispered. 
‘You have been betrayed. Your friend^ went 
straight to a Spanish nobleman, anti told him — ^ 
about them 1’ 
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The little master looked deeply hurt. ‘But-* — ' 
he begat] 

‘I knew he, would,’ I saicf, ‘b«t,f knew you 
would not believe it ifntil I made sure. So I went 
with him and saw all that happened! I’m sorry 1 
ran awayl’ 

‘You say little, but I thkik^ou have been in 
peril of your life*!’ said George Pattison firmly. 
‘We must hear the whble story when you have 
slept. Meanwhile — Thomas, send for our friends 
from below r 

'The Turks came tumbling up half asleep. ! 
saw them as it were in a dream, ficA: an intense 
wearirjcss was stealing over me. 

‘My friends,’ said George Pattison, ‘you are 
in great danger. Unless* you will help us,* theb 
Spaniards will bqjird us in the morning, or over- 
take us if we h?«^e set sail, and capture you from 
us. What are you prepared to do ?’ 

The mey set up a wailing, but the captain 
bowed before him with some dignity! ‘Sir, we are 
all at your service,’ said he. ‘Command, us; we ^ 
shall obey.’ 

^ ‘Then with God’s help we may yet escape^’ 
said George Pattison. ‘But first, Thomas, bear ^e 
lad away and lay him in my cabin. He has done 
,his share of "this day’s work.’ 

Thomas Lurting raised me gently in his strong 
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arnls. I had a iague impression oftfair-skinned 
and dark-skinned seamen all eagerly stripping' 
themselves ,fo» wdrk, and then I, allowed myself 
to give way before my overpowering longing for 
rest. Otherl could tell how we gave the Spaniards 
the slip, and sailed but before the dawn. I only 
remember the cdmfort of the masteq’*^ bunk, and 
the blessed peacefulness of sleep. 



CHAPTER XI 

htlo the* Lion s T3en 

W ERE ever honest, well-intentionea men in 
such a predicament before ? We sailed the 
Mediterranean for eight or* nine days, dodging 
hither and thitherj avoiding the English and the 
Span nr because of our strange passengers, and 
always in deadly peril of Turkish men-o’-war. 
Wlien the,Turkish captain was»on deck we were 
sailing for Algiers; when he was safelj below, for 
London. To add to our complications, we su^ered 
from contrary winds and erratic weather condi- 
tions. Gur men began to grumble because of the 
delay, and because we put hito no’port. 

‘You treat the Turks better than you do usl’ 
growled Sam, as*he watched them carrying away 
the best part of dur provisions. 

‘They ara strangers; we must treat them well!’ 
said Thomas Lurting. 

Sam shrugged his shoulders and^mo^d off, 
muttering as he went that this blessed Quakerism 
wpuld be the death of us all, strike him oink if it 
wouldn’t! 

I h^d been told off to wait upon them. At first 
*Ned shared &e task, but he reduced me to such 
a helpless state with laughter^at his antics that 
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Thoipas Lurting ^mnished us for our bkd manners 
by separating us, and bade me continue alone. 
Ned had a difl^rent nickname fos e^ch of them. 
He would hail me with ‘Hey I Richard! The most 
honourable tlgly-Mug Vants a drink T or 'Good 
hunting, Richard l Brother Satan has a flea in his 
beard r 

Thomas Lurting scowled on tis when he caught 
us. ‘How dare you insult my friends!' he said, 
and so put an end to our frolics. 

As time slipped by and we made no port, I felt 
Uiem beginning to grow restive. I reported this to 
Thomas Lurting one day, and he nodded gravely. 
‘When they- suspect that we are not gAing to 
Algiers, I fear they will rise,' he said. ‘It is time 
*we came to som'e decision concerning them, and 
yet I can't see my way. We might as well put into 
the mouth of hell as put into Algiers. And they 
will say the same of London. Thbre's nothing for 
it but waiting, Richard.' 

‘What do you do when you wait?' I asked. 

‘I dotthe^ob that is nearest to hand, and all the 
time I'm — praying. If waiting upon God means 
doing nothing, I'm no Quaker, Richard. But.it 
doesn't. It means going as far as you can see, and 
keeping your eyes open for signals. They come 
all right. I know that.' 

‘And this rising ^11 cornel' I warned him. 
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‘I know that tool’ he said, 
k came sooner than I expected, and if only 1 
had been a littlp more nimble-fri^ted I might 
prevented it. For thejr were all squatting together 
below decks over* their* meal, and I had just 
brought them a last drink, Vhen I saw the flash 
of knives. I suppose I was*tal%n by surprise. I 
knew their arms were safely concealec^ and none 
of us had ever so mudh as dreamed that they 
could have any hidden about them. I started as 
I set the drink down, and the .captain looked up* 
quickly. 

‘Richard 1’ said he, ‘you stay hertfl* 

‘Oficourse, sir!’ I rejoined, smiling in a des- 
perate effort to retrieve my mistake, and dissemble 
my fear. ‘'You want something 

He smiled too,, a slow, detestable smile which 
chilled me to the heart. ‘Oh, no, Richard 1’ he 
purred. ‘You nite boy — like see you herel’ 

They taljced faster than ever, and the knives 
flashed openly now. Several of them had them, 
and they were apportioning them to tjie best 
fighters amongst their company. It r^ade me feel 
a Uttle sick, to realize that they cared nothing no'^ 
whether I saw them or not. I wondered if tljey 
would^ cut my throat before they went on deck. 

I watchedfmy opportunity like a cat watching 
a mouse, only in this instance, the positions were 
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reydrsed. Little iy little I edged bacl^from where 

I was, trying to manoeuvre myself into' a position ' 

where I coi^ldcmafte a run for it. ^ If only I could 

warn the master in time hi could clap down the 

hatches. it was, I 'knew half our men were 

asleep. It seemed an hour before I had moved a 

few inches. Suddenly one of them looked up and 

saw me. I knew then that it was now or never. I 
« 

turned and ran for ijxy life. 

The picture of that moment’s effort is painted 
indelibly on my, memory, and it always brings 
'back with it the nightmare feeling of inevitability 
with* which *i made it. Such a small distance to run, 
and all the pdds against me I A couple of knives 
whizzed past me, and one of them tore. through 
I tho-flesh of my righUarm as I ran. Then in a 
moment it was all over, and I w^s lying on my face 
at the foot of the ladder, with fche whole pack of 
them on top of me. I stopped struggling. I was 
waiting for the knife in my back whi(;h was to end 
it.all. 

Th^, captain turned me over, keeping his hand 
upon my ifiouth lest I should cry out. ‘They not 
'kill you!* he said with a grim smile. ‘You my 
^ave. Ver’ good slave — I know, because I watch. 
You make no noise V 

1 shook my head, and began to Struggle agaip 
more furiously th^n ever. He issued some sharp 
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orders to hitmen, and in a moment I was ga^ed 
and boun 5 securely, and lying at his feet. He put 
his foot on 1117 (;hest and gave me oneaof his §low, 
cruel smiles. ‘You vel’ foolish do that!’ he said. 
‘I punish you — way'you nb like. Talce long time. 
Now we go on deck drown little man — he no good 
slave. And bind big man and spi^ on him I’ 

I couldn’t stand that. I gave one upexpected 
heave and overbalanced *him.. It nearly cost me 
m} life, for half a dozen knives were at my throat. 
But the captain contented himgelf with kicking 
my helpless body and inviting his men to do the' 
same. ‘The rest can wait!’ he assured’me, arfd so 
passed (put of my sight. The others followed him, 
leaving me sobbing with helpless furv. I had shot 
my bolt. I \:ould do no moae. 

I listened miserably for the noise of strife. For 
a while nothing c-tme, and then I heard a sound I 
knew well, Thonns Lurting stamping his foot on 
the deck as a message to the men below. He would 
not risk a shout, I thought. A spark would blow 
up the whole powder magazine. I heard tlje men 
rushing on deck, and then I heard Thimas Lurt- 
ing’s voice ringing out above the uproar: ‘Rodger,* 
put down that axe! Sam, drop that crowbar! The^ 
are Turks and we are Englishmen. Let it not be 
•laid that we a?e afraid of them !’ 

There were sounds from ab^ve my head, and 
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Ne(t came scranibling down. ‘Quick, Richard ! 
Where are you ?’ he called. 

I made s\]ch»souVids as 1 could ijiuster, and in a 
trice he had found me and ctit my bonds, swearing 
prodigiously the while. * 

‘Stow it, Nedr I protested, as I staggered to 
my feet. 

‘But to think of old Ugly-Mug — curse it, ladl 
you’re bleeding 1 Lean oh my shoulder and make 
what speed you can. He won’t send them below 
' till he knows you’re out of harm’s way. Now then, 
lap we go!’ 

Thomas Lnrting was standing with his back to 
the main mast, and our men were grouped round 
him, the tools which they had snatched up for 
their defence lying unheeded at their feet. His 
eyes were fixed steadily on the^Turks, who stood 
in a little sullen group round George Pattison — 
(‘we go on deck drown little man!’). The master 
looked as unconcerned as ever; he might have been 
taking a turn around the garden at home. When 
we appeared, Thomas Lurting’s eyes never moved; 
neverthele^, he knew we were there. Without 
telaxing his gaze for one moment, he strode for- 
ward and laid a strong hand on the Turkish cap- 
tain’s shoulder. ‘You had better go down again, 
my friend!’ he said. 

I held my breath. One knife thrust and all 
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would be oyer. The captain lo<^ed up wickedly, 
but before he could speak Thomas Lurting calmly 
went on : ‘We cannot take yoxpto ^l^ifcrs because 
the master and 1 cannot let our men run the risk of 
being taken and sold intQ»slavery. We saved you 
from it, and we must save' them. Nor can we 
approach any of your ipen-o^-wae. But to London 
you shall not go, nor into any Spanish port, but to 
the shores of your own country, and on this I give 
you my word.’ With this he took his hand from 
the other’s shoulder and held it out to him. 

The Turk’s hard face softened as he looked aO 
that outstretched hand. He gripped it with his 
long bfpwn fingers. ‘I take your wordl’ he said, 
and passed below with all his men. 

An hour or so later J05 came, to tell Lurjing, 
that two of the Turks were fighting with knives in 
the hold, and Lyyrting called for the captain and 
bade him settle ^he matter. The captain took the 
knives and handed them over. ‘You better put 
them with the rest!’ he said, and this time his 
smile was not unpleasant. ‘I could have stabbed 
you easily this afternoon — ^yes .?’• 

‘I knowl’ said Lurting, and went on deck again* 
That evening he was closeted long with the 
master. When he came out he took me aside, anB 
dressed the vwund on my arm which Ned and I 
had patched up as best we might. 

M 
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‘What have yoif-(jecided ?’ I asked Qiriously. 

‘We are going to make for the Barbaly coa,st,’ 
said he. ‘An^ tfeen—we shall see. Will you stand 
by me, Richard ?’ 

‘Always!’ ‘i said firmly. ‘So* will Ned 

‘I know!’ he rejoinid. ‘That’s three of us, but 
one a mere lad afid wounded — it’s not enough. 
Still, we shall know when the time comes. Go 
down now and sleep.’ 

I knew he would not sleep. For two days and 
nights he maintained an unceasing vigilance, until 

last we found ourselves on the Barbary coast, 
aboun six m'iUs from shore. The sea was very 
calm, and th^ sun was shining. In the afternoon 
Thomas Lurting came to us where we werp idling 
/Dn the deck. ‘\^^ho will go with me, to set the 
Turks on shore?’ 

‘I’ll gol’ cried I. 

‘And so will 1 1’ said Ned. 

Then there was silence. ‘How m^ny do you 
want, sir ?’ as'xed Slim cautiously. 

‘One. more will suffice,’ said Lurting. 

‘Three al&le meh to ten? That’s too little!’ ex- 
dainied Sliin, and he backed hastily away. 

Thomas Lurting went up to Sam and held out 
his hand. ‘You and I have been good friends, 
Sam !’ he said. ‘Will you venture to go with me ?’ ^ 

Sam shrugged his shoulders. ‘Yes, if the 
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master’s filling,’ said he. Nobody was mow sur- ' 
prised tRan himself. 

‘Then that’s enough,’ said Lurti^g, and they 
shook hands. 

‘Do you trult nte, lad>.?’ he aske(?us. 

‘Yes!’ said we all. 

‘Then vt on your trust. (5ive me your word 
that you will not harm the Turks.' 

We promised, though a% Ned said afterwards, 
what harm could we have done them when we were 
more than twice outnumbered 

‘Can’t we strike a blow, even for our lives, sii*.?’ 
asked Sam. 

‘VJhen I say I can do no more,, then you may 
shift fpr your lives!’ was the reply. ‘Remember, 
only whon I say I can dotno more!’ 

I thought to gayself that that meant never, but 
I did not speaj( my thoughts. 

George Patkson came up then, and Thomas 
Lurting ■^ent to him and asked for the boat. 
‘Thomas, are you sure.?’ ask^ the master, with a 
troubled look in his eyes. 

‘Quite sure!’ was the stead/ reply, 

They were silent for a while, and ip that silence 
something passed between them which words 
could not have given. Then Lurting said firmly: 
‘I believe Ae Lord will preserve me, for I have 
nothing but goodwill in ven^ring my life, and I 
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knQ\^ that he will ^veserve these lads who are with 
me. I tell you, I have not the least fear upon ^ne 
but that all Vll«beWl.’ 

‘Why not give them the 'boat?’ asked George 
Pattison. 

‘If we give them the boat, they will get arms, 
and come back and tnke us with oun own boat,’ 
replied Lufting. ‘And if we put half of them on 
shore at a time, they wih raise the country and 
surprise us when we bring the other half. But 
If you will let me, go, and these three will come 
Arith me, I will venture to put them on shore. 
There is no'cfther way but to carry them all at 
once.’ 

George Pattison bowed his head. ‘So be it, 
^hen,' and God be with ^oul’ he said. • 

Thomas Lurting wrung hi^ hand, and then 
called the Turks up on deck. 

‘Do you know this place ?’ he asiced. 

‘Very well,’ said the captain. 

‘Are there any habitations near ?’ 

‘Fouy miles away — two towns— one of them 
nice place. 1 know* it.’ 

• ‘Is it far from Algiers ?’ 

^I say fifty miles. Not more.’ 

‘Then we go on shore. Will you make ready to 
come with us ?’ 

They came quickly enough, and stood quietly 
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waiting Jot us. Sam looked at^hem sourly. '‘You 
bind them, or I don’t come!’ said he, 

‘I’m not^afvaid of them,’ said Lu#ting, ‘jind to 
bind them would on*[y exasperate them. They’re 
‘quiet enough now; let ds keep them so. Come, 
let’s hoist out the boat!’ 

Willing *hands hetped As, and she was soon 
ready. Lurting jumped down into her and threw 
the ps’rster into the ship. ‘Now ask the captain to 
come down to me!’ he said. 

. The qaptain bowed low t® George Pattison, 
flashed his teeth in a farewell smile to the rest, an^ 
went willingly enough. Lurting placed him’in the 
stern.* 

‘Next!’ he shouted. 

A gredt strapping fellbw wetit promptly* ovet 
the side, to find himself planted firmly in the 
captain’s lap 

‘Two more! ’"shouted Lurting. 

These were placed on each side qf the captain, 
and the next two put in their laps. The officer 
came next, and soon found himself pinnectbeneath, 
one of the most stalwart of the men. *rhe last two 
irere treated similarly, and our dangerous cargo 
was complete. Thomas Lurting stood in the bgitrs 
as c^ol as a cucumber. ‘Now are you willing, 

‘ Sam he asiced. 

‘Ay, ay, sir!’ agreed Sam. 
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‘Tfecn heave ml'bver their arms; I*vf placed 
them ready pn deck.’ 

Sam protested vehemently. ‘You’re not going 
to let them have their arms, sir ?’ 

‘It’s madness!’ crie^ Red Rodger. 

‘It’s common honesty!’ retorted Lurting. ‘Are 
we pirates that we shdbld stfeal their lAilongings ? 
Come, come, I thought we were Englishmen!’ 

Sam shrugged his shoulders and heaved over the 
wicked-looking bundle. Lurting caught it dex- 
terously, and set it behind him in the bows,. I could 
see the Turks’ eyes glisten as they looked at it. 

‘Now, Ne<i, Ihe provisions Trapped out Lurting. 
‘I placed them by the arms.’ * 

Ned grinned as he handed down the package. 
‘Whkt’s this for, ‘sir.?’ ftc asked. ‘A banquet on 
the shore with all our brother* Hottentots.? If 
that’s what you’re after, don’t ask me!’ 

‘Ned, you rascal, come down arid take an oarl’ 
commanded ^.urting. ‘Sam, are you ready.?’ 

‘Can’t we take Our arms, sir.?’ pleaded Sam. 
‘You said if you gave the word we could shift for 
our lives.’ 

‘What have you got .?’ asked Lurting. 

alJ’ve the carpenter’s axe and the carpenter’s 
adze, and I’ve the cooper’s heading knife ip. my 
belt, sir.’ 

‘Humph I You’ve been busy. Give Ned the 
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adze, tojAep it out of harm’s and let Rfchard 
hsfve the axe.’ 

‘But the bqy can’t use his fight aiml’ protested 
Sam. 

‘I know. Tfiat*s why*it’s safer with him. Now 
then, jump to it, boysl’ 

Ned and Sam both took<an oar, and I sat on the 
bow with the axe on my shoulder. Lijrting sat on 
one s'di* of the boat keeping an eye on the Turks, 
and playing absently with the boat-hook which he 
held in his hand. George Pa^tison leant over the 
gunwale, watching us go. I could almost feel His 
thoughts coming with us. 

TIte boat was heavily weighed down at the 
stern,<ind with only two oars we moved but slowly. 
As I sat; my feet rested on the*bundle containing 
the Turks’ weaf>ons, and I wondered if any of 
them were meosuring the distance between them 
and me. SamVas grunting as he rowed. I could 
not wonder at his feeling a little uneasy. He was 
next to the Turks. ‘This is a fool’s errand of 
yours I’ he grumbled. 

‘Sami’ said Lurting, ’remember," 1 trust you 
ynost of all. You and I are older than these litis, 
and it behoves us to keep cool.’ 

IJhe shore was growing clearer now. It was 
very rocky* with little bays and inlets; a fine place 
for a boat to hide in, I thougjit, or men either, for 
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that* matter. I .Wondered if there anybody 
about. Su(Jdenly 1 saw something move. ‘Is vhat 
a boajt ?’ I a»kdl as I pointed. 

Lurting shaded his eyes *with^ his hand. ‘No, 
it’s a rock with the waVes breaking over it,’ said 
he. ‘Give way, my lads, we shall get ashore in a 
little time.’ 

When we came to within thirty or forty yards of 
the shore he bade us»turn the boat. ‘Have a care 
of those bushes, Sami’ he commanded, as they 
shipped their oars.r ‘Give us a hail if you see any- 
body hiding in them. We’ve nothing to fear from 
the other end ‘of the boat, but we mustn’t risk an 
attack from the shore.’ 

He turned about to heave out the grapnel, and at 
*that* moment Saili shrieked out, ‘Lord Have mercy 
on us, there are Turks in the bvshes on shore 1’ 

Lurting stood up, still holding*che grapnel in his 
hands.' ‘What’s the matter?’ he a^ked, and for the 
first time I hpard a doubt in his voice. •> 

‘Positively, there’s men in the bushes 1’ qua- 
vered Sf.m. ‘God save us all! ’ 

Fear swept over us in a wave of hysteria. For 
the first time I realized upon what a mad venture 
v{g^were embarked. Thomas Lurting had turned 
his gaze from the Turks in the stern to the tj^ishes 
on shore, and his face was white to {he lips. He ' 
dropped the grapn^ &nd shook his head. ‘There ’s 
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no one it’s a lie!’ he sA^jl in a straifgled 

voice. 


By this time,our panic had comihu»icated^ itself 
to our passengers, anfl the stern was in an uproar. 
The uppermost Turks ^ere jerkccf violently to 
their feet by the struggles of t^ose beneath, and 
the boat roCked dangAously to and fro. 

‘They’re on us, sir!’ screamed Sam. . 

‘Ld) your oars across tht boat!’ commanded 
Lurting. Ned obeyed readily; snatching up Sam’s 
oVj be placed it with his own to form a frail barrier 
between us. 


‘You said we could shift for dur lives,’ sir!’ 
gaspec^Sam, pulling at his knife. 

‘Yoi/may take up such arms as you have,’ said 
Lurting steadily, ‘for God forbid that I should! 
lay my conscienco on you. But you gave me your 
word that you Would do nothing until I said I 
could do no mdre, and I hold you* to it. Come, 
come, lads,* don’t you trust me any^more? And 
you, Sam, with your men in the bushes, how dare 
you put us in such a panic } Pull yourself tj)gether, 
man! Who’s to keep cool if you don’t? You 
nearly made me afraia, let alone these lads. Le( 
us be men, not cowards !’ 

Tlie Turks were all on their feet now, for Sam’s 
knife had adTded fuel to the flames. The boat was 


threatening to unset at any, moment. Thomas 
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LiA-ting waite<i<^for a second or while we 
steadied it as best we could. His eyes were on the 
Tur^s, bu<) I*’ think his mind w^s seeking God. 
They were shouting and gesticulating, some mak- 
ing towards us, and others pulling them back. The 
captain rushed forward in a frenzy, foaming at the 
mouth. Lurting strtck hhn a smart ‘blow with the 
handle of the boat-hook. ‘Pull yourself together, 
captain, and sit downl’ he commanded. ‘I’ll have 
no panic aboard this boat.’ 

The captain sat down in his place, and Lurting 
swiftly arranged them all as they had been before. 
‘Now you se‘e what it is to be afraid 1’ he said as he 
returned to lis. ‘That is the biggest dar.ger that 
ever we were in, and it was of our own making. 
What shall we "do now V 

‘Get back to the shipl’ growled Sam. 

‘Not so,’ rejoined Lurting. 4God willing, I will 
put them or. shore. For they’ll *come quietly near 
the shore, but if we carry them on iboard they’ll 
rise. If it were I, I’d rise ten times over, and so will 
they. tOn shore we must put them.’ 

We rolled along the coast till we came to a small 
‘ rocky island. ‘What about this V suggested >Jpd. 
I^an’t we leave ’em here, and let them admire the 
view till some one comes along V 

Lurting looked doubtful. ‘Shalt we leave you 
here?’ he asked tj;ie Turkish captain pleasantly. 
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•Ugly-I^ftg doesn’t like itr.gj;inned Nedf ‘.I 
knew he wouldn’t. Oh lx)rd, we’ll be rowing 
them into Algiejj^s soon I’ 

‘There’s tne jjlaccfl’ cried Lurting, and he 
pbinted to a little bay with*a stream Amning into 
it. We could see a mile or so inland, and there was 
nobody aboBt. The fFurkish captain nodded 
eagerly, so Ned and Sam rowed as fa^t as they 
migh+^ '■'”d the more readily, at the prospect of 
getting rid of them. 

When lyc were near land we, turned the boat ‘ 
and hove out the grapnel, and the Turjcs jumped 
out and waded ashore. We handed bfer the pro- 
visions, find then the bundle of arms. When these 
last had 43660 put ashore, the captain waded out 
again and ’ held out his 4ean, brown hand* to 
Lurting. 

‘You keep youwword,’ said he. ‘You bring us 
back — you returfl our arms — I think you brave 
manl’ 

Thomas Lurting shook ha;id&with him warmly. 

‘I shall love our friends and brothers, better 
when we’re a bit farther awayl' whis^tered 54^ed. 
‘Npw they’ve got their teeth back, there’s ove^ 
many of them for my fancy 1’ 

Th^ captain was making for the beach again 
•when he suddenly turned back. ‘You come with 
us he urged. ‘We no harm you, I give my word 1 
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YoA' come in fine town, plenty good wine — 

we like brothers — cornel’ 

‘Not liWyK growled Sam und^r his breath. 

‘What about it, lads ?’ asked Lurting. 

‘Much as* I love my*/ricnd§ and brothers — noi’ 
replied Ned, and I nodded my agreement with 
him. 

‘For my part. I’d gladly venture!’ smiled Lurt- 
ing, and he meant it. ‘However, we must needs 
make for the ship again, it seems. Farewell, my 
friends, and God cbe with you all!’ 

We watfhed them climb up the cliffs, and they 
turned backhand waved to us and we to them. 
Then we rowed back swiftly, glad for Itie most 
Dart to be free of our dangerous burden^ George 
Pattison was strll leaning over the gunwale. He 
field out his hand to Thomas Lyrting, who grasped 
it warmly, but said nothing. We tumbled on to 
the deck, and heaved up the boat. 

. ‘Never again I’ growled Sam. ‘Noton your life 1’ 
He slouched away in search of a drink, and his 
straigljt eye gave Thomas Lurting one look as he 
passed. Ahd in that look I saw that henceforth he 
Would be 'Willing to venture with him unafn|.id, 
^pn into the very jaws of death. 

Ned went up to Lurting and held out hi§ hand. 
‘May I .?’ he asked. 

‘Why so?’ 
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'Because i’d like to rememberAhat on this dny.I 
'shook hands with the bravest nan I’m Rvftr likely 
to know!’ 

Lurting siiuuA. iiis*hand and mine, and then 
looked out to sea,*anfl bit hl% lip. ‘Ski(9 along, lads, 
skip along!’ he roared suddenly.^ ‘The wind’s set 
fair for England!’ 



CHAPTER XII 


^'Wheh you are baqk in> B^ngland' 

AS we cjime up thd- Thanles we tound that we 
XA-were in a fair way towards becoming famous. 
The river was Aill of shipping, and many of the 
merchanj: captains who had heard of our capture 
by the Turks hove,, to and hailed us to know how 
we had been rescued. When they got the truth, it 
seemed to be past believing, and word quickly 
spread from ship to ship that there was a Quaker 
ketch comiAg up the river which had redeemed 
itself from -the Turks with never a gun. 

George Pattison paid little heed to all this, and 
Thomas Lurting put off our questioners as best 
he could. However, when we ,were nearing Green- 
wich a small boat put out, .wth word that the 
King and Duke of York wero there, and would 
speak with us. Thomas Lurting projnptly sent for 
me. ‘Shall I hide- you in the hold again he asked. 

‘I (hank you, no !’ I replied, as firmly as I might. 

‘You know who may be with them.^’ he in- 
sisted. 

‘I do r said I. 

He looked at me thoughtfully, and gave me his 
sld smile. ‘Dear lad, I think the time has come ’ 
said he quietly. 
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'I think i^hasl* 1 agreed, an^he shook mq.by 
the }\,and afid said no more. 

Ned and I were hanging in the |hrotxis as we 
came in. We»sa^ the Jail figure*? of the King •and 
the Duke of Yoi4c, *nd th^ir even teller cousin, 
Prince Rupert, standing on tile quayside awaiting 
us. A grouj^ of lords ^nd ladie% loitered in the 
background. I could not see my father, but I 
knew he was there. We had scarcely landed when 
Mr. Pepyb bustled up and boarded us, and went 
down into the master’s cabin to have speech with , 
hiri. The King called Thomas Lurting down, and 
he jumped ashu/e' and stood before J>jm and the 
Duke, ai^swering all their questions. Dear fellow, 
it mattered little to him whether he was facing 
captains or pirates, mutinoug seamen or monarchs ; 
he was every inch a man. He stood straight 
as a die, with h|g head thrown back, and the 
breeze lifting th^ light hair on his brow. His 
blue eyes looked straight into the King’s brown 
ones. 

‘You’re the man for my navy!’ muttered the 
Duke of York. 

‘I crave your pardon, but I shall not serve ypur, 
turhr rejoined Lurting. 

‘Enough of that for now!’ said King Charles, 
jilencidg his upyal brother with a wave of his long^ 
hand. ‘Tell us first which of my men-o’-war you 
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havQ seen in the Mediterranean, and w^tich of them 
protected yoU.’ 

‘We haf c s^en \ione of them, sir,’ said Lurting 
quietly. ‘We do not need yqur mtJn-c -war.’ 

‘Indeed P’cmiled theming. »!TLey’re so plaguily 
expensive I sometimes wish 1 did not need them 
either. But no^ tell us „how you ^ freed your- 
selves.’ 

Briefly and simply, Thomas Lurting told our 

story. The King listened with such interest that 

•he almost forgot to smile, but at the end his eyes 

twinkled irresistibly. ‘My good felloW,’ he said, 

‘you should .have brought youi precious Turks 

back to me. We should have known what to do 
€ 

with them, shouldn’t we, brother ?’ 

‘J think they^are better in their own country,’ 
said Lurting simply. 

The royal brothers laughed. ‘Obviously 1’ agreed 
the King. ‘Obviously! But who, cares?’ 

‘I do, sir!’ said Lurting calmly. 

* ‘You’re a* brave fellow,’ said the King suddenly. 
‘How many had you in that boat ?’ 

‘Two mfn of our own, and a lad with an injured 
rrm.’ 

‘Humph! That lad yonder .?’ 

*j^urting nodded. ‘Come down, Richard!’ he 
said, and I jumped down with Ned. hard bn my 
heels. 
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The King looked at me, an(^^is eyes narrowed 
suddenly* ‘What’s this?’ he said* ‘Come here!’ 

I came close 4o him, and he Iboj^ec^^enly into 
my face. 1 •haH gro^m so much of late thSt he 
scarcely needed lb l«ok downwards, tall though he 
was. My heart was pounditf^ furiously. I felt no 
fear at all. 

‘What is your name ?’ he ask^. 

‘Richard Croly, so please your Majesty 1’ I re- 
pelled. 

‘You could not lie to me, that is certain, witl> 
ydur parentage written so clearly in your face. But 
Croly — hml that’s as may be. Summon Lord 
Croly,- Rupert 1’ 

My father detached himself from the little 
group of courtiers, and ^rode across to u%. I, 
bowed to him and to the King, and then stood 
waiting. 

‘It seems thaU you have done this nobleman a 
grievous wrong!’ said the King. 

‘I know it!’ I agreed. 

‘You acknowledge it!’ exclaimed the h-ing in 
astonishment. 

*I acknowledge it. Had I done my duty as a sou 
I would have sought out my* father long ago, in-^ 
stead of arriving in the nick of time to save fRm 
,from a deadly sm. I came to him in hate when I 
should have come to him in love, and I am sorry 
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for i#, I await pleasure and yc^urs, your 
Majesty. 

The Kifl^tuf-neli to my father. -‘He puts him- 
self at your mercy, my lord!’ said he. ‘I don’t 
know that r<^ risk it myself. Do<you understand- 
what you are doing, ypung man ?’ 

‘I do, sir.’ 

‘Supposing your attectionate tather has a fancy 
to send you on your travels again, what then ?’ 

‘I shall not run away from him, sir.’ 

‘ ‘Even if you find yourself at Algiers ?’ 

‘There are worse places than Algiers, sir.* 

‘What places ?’ 

‘There is hellj slrl* I looked into my father’s 
face and saw it there. ‘Father 1’ I said, ‘I know, 
And .you know, that I 9m your son, and that my 
mother is your lawful wedded wife. You cannot 
disavow me as you have disavow^ her, because I 
bear your likeness in my face. Do not think I ask 
anything of you, sir.- I have seen too much of late 
years to conlfe to ypu with any threat or plea. I 
have grown to manhood in a rough school, and 
God b'e thanked! I can make my own way in life, 
and hers top. I do not ask you to acknowledge me. 
i do not ask you to 'acknowledge her. I do not 
claim my inheritance of you, and 1 would disdain 
to claim it. Whether I live or die is in your h^nds ; 
but r do not ask you for life. I only leave this 
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word witk you, that in the eyfs of God and man/ 
you are not free.’ 

I felt Ned*and Lurting clSse«bq{Rftd me, and 
their friendship seemed to buoy me up. Th*e King 
gave me a stringb look/»with sonftthing in it of 
compassion, and sdinething, queer ly enough, of* 
envy. 'Had I such aeon, my lord, I think I would 
own himl’ he said. 

My father came clbse ^o me, and we looked 
straight into each other’s eyes. 'I have ^ch a son, 
your Majesty 1’ he said sloi^ly. ‘And I do oWn 
him — and her — in the eyes of God^and man, so 
help me Godl’* 

Hd^turned stiffly and strode away. I was never 
to look upon his face again. 

Lurting was breathin^heavily, as if he had beat) 
making some great physical effort. ‘Have we 
your permission to go .?’ he asked. 

The King seemed to shake himself back into 
his customary disguise of flippancy. ‘Gladly 1’ he 
laughed. ‘For faith! you don’t beFong here, any 
of you. But who is your friend, Richard? He« 
looked like knifing somebody'just ncav, ^flaker 5r 
^o Quaker!’ 

‘Edward Farrant, at your Majesty’s servicer 

said Ned. 

» 

‘Farranrt’ began the King indignantly. 

‘Sir Edward Farrant’s son!’ interposed Prince 
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Rupert, stepping forward. ‘He ran a>^ay to find 
me at sea when^his^father — ^made that unforturjiate 
mistake, f F^ough't we should have seen him here 
sooner.’ 

‘Not with rfiy father iii disgra*ce l' muttered Ned. ’ 

‘There speaks l 9 yalty,’ sai& King Charles, ‘and 
that’s a rare bird, as my father found 'to his cost. 
Young man, tell Si« Edward that we shall be glad 
to see him at court, if his son brings him. And that 
will be one gain from this day’s work, for it seems 
to me that my brother has found and lost a gallant 
captain in Thomas Lurting, and Lord Croly 
has found and* lost a son.’ 

Mr. Pepys* came out of the master’s cshin, all 
agog with excitement. ‘An extraordinary story, 
yourMajestyl’ he exclaimed. 

‘We know all about it, Mr. Repysl’ smiled the 
King. ‘And a good deal more be^des! Tell these 
good fellows -to get clear away before my press 
gang gets wind of them. Au revoir, m/*s amis 1 If 
you serve your king^as well as you serve your God, 
I shall be well served, confound you!’ 

' The f)ulCJ of York stopped me as I was about 
tef climb on deck. He laid a hand on my arm, an^ 
I'oolwd at me very strangely. ‘You are not afraid ?’ 
he asked. 

‘No, sirl’ 

‘You learned that from 
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From Thomas Lurting, sir|’ 

‘He can stand up and telf his Iflng to his face 
that he does ftot worship as the ja'vrtirects, nor 
bear arms as the dut^ of subject entails 1’ 

‘Your highntess)' said J hesitatingly, ‘what he 
acknowledges before his Gbd, he is not afraid to 
acknowledge before bis King/ 

‘Then he fears God ’ 

‘More than any other power, sir.’ 

‘And you ?’ 

‘I have learned my lesson, sir!’ 

He r^eased me then. I have never forgotten 
the look upon his face. 

We were about to move away when Prince 
Rupert came close to the side of the vessel. 
‘Thomas Lurting I’ he cayed. 

Lurting came to the gunwale and leaned over. 
Prince Rupert was a man of prodigious height, 
and his dark fece was raised up to the younger 
man’s fair one. A look of agony crossed it. ‘When 
you were on — that coast— djd you see ought of 
my brother Maurice 

We all knew of Prince Rupert’s dread test hS 
favourite brother, Prince Maurice^ long since 
drowned, should in reality Hlave been captured aittf 
enslaved. Lurting bent pityingly towards him. 
‘It is not there that we shall look to find your 
brother, sirl’ he said. ‘God comfort you.* 
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Th^ tall prince jsl^y^kept his hand on the landing 
rope. ‘If I knei^ for certain he muttered* 

‘God knh^ ai^d^e deep knows, 'and God shall 
wipe away all tears from theirveyesT saCid Thomas 
Lurting- graveiy. 

We cast off then and mfeved slowly up the 
Thames. I felt as if I ^ere beginning life anew. 

‘What arc you going to do ?’ asked Ned. 

‘God willing, I sljall Inake a home for my 
mother in, the New World. It is better for — all of 
uS, that this should he so. I shall go straight to her 
when we have been paid off. Only ’ 

‘Only whafr?* 

‘I shall first ride into Hertfordshire.* 

‘So shall I, before I go to Fayne.’ 

‘To Fayne.?’ 

*I told her I would come. 

I looked at Ned and sighed. ‘N^sd, you old dog 1’ 
1 said, ‘the good old times are over^ 

‘Not so, Richard!’ said Lurting as he passed. 
‘Do you not know, that they arc always being 
reborn .?’ 

A we^ la6er we three rode together into Hert- 
fordshire. Lurting had sent them word when first 
We had touched land,' so that we were not unex- 
pected. But we ourselves had not expected to see 
Theresa Fayne. Even her old nurse fell discreetly 
back when Ned leapt from his horse. His old 
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impetuosity dropped frori^,tim, and he# stood* 
abashed before her youth and loneliness, like the< 
true English gentleman he was.# ‘YWy — madam 
— my ladj^ — ^^he^t:sa!’ he stammered, and she 
came to him like% bird So its nest. 

We left them, foi^they took Jittle heed of us, and' 
so came into the old orchai^ and found my mother 
waiting there. I caught her ii^ my arn^, protesting 

‘I dared not come to meet you, dearly she whis- 
pered. ‘I could not tell, untibyou were really hdte, 
whether God had truly brought you back to me. 
God forgive me for doubting his goodness, but — 
youf^ther ’ 

‘I have seen him. Mother!’ said I. 

She put her little hands to her mouth as* if she 
would have stiflj^d a scream, but said no word. 

‘I have seen Aim and it is over between us. He 
has acknowledged me and you. Mother.’ 

‘And that is all ?’ 

‘That is all, dearl’ 

She rested her head on my breast, ana was#* 
silent. My little mother! She did *iot rSach i^y 
shoulder now! I held her closely to me Und 
stroked her soft curls. Tlien she swayed ^lit?l^ 
an^ Mistress Mallory came and took her from me. 
‘God bles^my own dear son 1’ she whispered as she 
went. 
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.1 «at for a jptgj while in the oilljard, and 
Xhomas Lurting rained me there.* *What are 70U 
thinking a^ut> ^chard?’ he as)ted. ‘Making 
plans ?’ 

‘AyT I relied. 

‘It is good to i^ake plan# when you’re young, 
lad, but hearkye, do not try*to look to6 far ahead.’ 

‘What do you mran ?’ I asked. 

‘I am a simple man, Pochard, far simpler than 
you or Ned, dear lads of mine that you are, but 1 
can tell you this: life ashore is like life at sea, and 
the only thipg ^at matters is whether God’s at the 
helm. Fair <sf ^oul, fog, rain or tempest, we then 
have all we need I’ 

I would have spoken, but just then Ned and 
•Theresa came through the trees. 

‘Forgive me. Cousin Richard,!’ she pleaded. ‘I 
never even spoke to you when yoa came, but ’ 

‘You showed your admirable gOod sense by pre- 
ferring me, my lovel^ interposed Ned ce^olly. 

She made a little moue at him and continued: 
‘I begged your mother to come to Fayne; it was 
.her right afld my ‘privilege. And then when we 
h&d word that you were coming, and where yqu 
^ere coming, this seemed to be the place where 
we should all meet.’ ’ ^ 

‘It is the place where we should alV meet I’ said 
Lurting. 
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*Ah, bjif 1 heresa, you nevecknew Christopher^' 
I said regretfully. 

‘I feel as if*I had always known Clinsto^herl’ 
said she, locking idtt> Ned's face. 

Little Philippa %ame <^t from the house and 
joined us. She wore t white g^wn, and a spray of 
the first frail flowers <3f spring was fastened in her 
breast. 'Supper is ready T shewtold us.. ‘It is long 
S!:.cc vou tasted food hbre, ;ind you must need it 
after all your wanderings.’ 

‘We ijeed it as we need this place, before we 
Wander again I’ said Lurting. 

She looked shyly up at him; herWue eyes were 
very li^e Christopher’s. ‘Must you* wander?’ she 
asked. • 

‘It is as God wills!’ he replied. 

‘And must and — Richard wander toe V 

‘That also i8« God wills, but I think Fayne 
will see the limit of Ned’s wanderings very soon.’ 

Ned took Theresa’s hand and led her into the 
house. I knew they walked in*happiness. Thomas 
Lurting stood looking after them. ‘Fair^or foul, 
fog, rain or tempest, and God send it be fai?!’ sai^ 
l^e, and he turned to us and smiled. 

We Angered on a moment after the res^had 
gon^. Philippa was caressing the frail blossoms on 
her heart asl^ough she loved them. I noticed how 
those sunny curls clustered about her white neck. 
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'3h9>hesitated a.nr^jpient. ‘Do you re^'ly go to the 
New World, ^Richard?’ she asked. 

I nodd^. J^^^en I come back^ ^ 1 began. 

1 heard a linnet’s song in^tne old drchard. The 
first breath 5f spring Tfas stealing upon the world, 
and we were ver^ young. 

‘When you come ^ack .?* she whispered. 

The answer came in a voice so like her own, so 
near, so very dear: .‘WKen you are back in Eng- 
land, so into Hertfordshire!’ 
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